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Augustin Thierry, a man distinguished 
for intellectual power and indefatigable 
research, who lost his sight in making 
the investigations the results of which he 
has recorded in his history of the Nor- 
man Conquest, at the close of his long 
and brilliant career, writes thus of his 
employment: 

“Tf, as I delight in thinking, the inter- 
est of science is counted in the number 
of great national interests, I have given 
my country all that the soldier, mutilated 
on the field of battle, gives her. What- 
ever may be the fate of my labours, this 
example, I hope, will not be lost. I would 
wish it to serve to combat the species of 
moral weakness which is the disease of 


our present generation; to bring back 
into the straight road of life some of 
those enervated souls that complain of 
wanting faith, that know not what to do, 
and seek everywhere, without finding it, 
an object of worship and admiration. 
Why say, with so much bitterness, that 
in the, world, constituted as it is, there is 
no air for all lungs, no employment for 
allminds? Is not calm and serious study 
there? and is not that a refuge, a hope, 
a field within the reach of all of us? 
With it evil days are passed over without 
their weight being felt; every one can 
make his own destiny ; every one employ 
his life nobly. This is what I have done, 
and would do again if I had to recom- 
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mence my career; I would choose that 
which has brought me where I am. 
Blind, and suffering without hope and 
almost without intermission, I may give 
this testimony, which from me will not 
appear suspicious; there is something in 
the world better than sensual enjoyments, 
better than fortune, better than health 
itself; it is devotion to science.” 

I might multiply examples of similar 
character, in illustration of the hold that 
the desire for knowledge obtains over the 
mind which has once experienced its de- 
lightful and soul-stirring effects. This 
desire is universal. It is common alike 
to the swarthy African and the red men 
of America; to the cold, calculating and 
conservative Englishman, to the mer- 
curial Frenchman and the keen-sighted, 
sharp-witted Yankee; to the refined and 
educated and polished scholar, and to 
the clumsy and uncultivated clown. In 
a term of life now nearing middle age, I 
have never known a man who had not 
a thirst for knowledge—to a greater or 
less degree. It may have been thirst for 
wrong knowledge; for knowledge not of 
the right sort and of the right things. It 
may have been confined within narrow 
limits and called forth by unworthy or 
trivial objects. Every where, at all times, 
among all peoples you will find this 
principle at work. For knowledge man 
digs into the strata of the earth to find 
there the record written by the Almighty’s 
hand of the earth’s history; for know- 
ledge, he.scales the summit of the skies 
and marks with wonder and delight the 
movements of the spheres; for know- 
ledge, stretching forth with expectant 
look, he gazes into the’ opening vistas of 
the future, and with equal zeal grasps at 
and commits to imperishable record the 
transactions and doings and dealings 
of the present and the past. At one 
time, he traverses wide and perilous seas 
to hold converse with the rude and un- 
lettered peasantry of some distant coun- 
try, that he may record their modes of 
social being—what they think and what 
they do; at another, with almost infinite 
danger, he perils his life to fathom the 
mysteries of State secrets and to unfold 
State intrigue, At one time, he tells us 


of the accomplishments of mind, at 
another he witnesses and records the 
varying changes of matter. At onetime, 
with immense labour and toil, he masters 
the mysteries of an unknown and bar- 
barous tongue; at another, he is clothing 
in living forms of beauty and eloquence 
the emotions of the passing hour, that 
they may be caught by sympathetic 
hearts and “echoed down the corridors 
of Time.” 

Now we find him engaged in minute 
and laborious effort, spending his weeks 
and months and years in the solitude of 
his study in the solution of some difficult 
problem, and crying out at its successful 
close, almost with a mad joy, “I Have 
FouND 1T! I Have FounD1T!” Andthen, 
with toilsome footstep we follow him 
amid the varied realms of Nature’s 
boundless limits as he gathers from her 
caverns, from her hills and valleys and 
streams, from her ocean-depths and her 
mountain summits, fact after fact to en- 
rich his treasury, and discovery after dis- 
covery awakening the pleasurable emotion 
of knowing! 

While the desire is thus universal, it 
is, by no means, equally diffused or called 
forth alike by the objects of interest 
around and within us. One thirsts for 
knowledge with an irrepressible longing. 
He desires truth for its own sake, and 
would willingly forego enjoyments of no 
common type to realize and reap the 
golden fruition. It matters not to him 
whether the great world without shall re- 
peat his name with honour, or allow it to 
sleep in obscurity forever. Another pur- 
sues it, for the gain it brings, for the 
crown it bestows, for the reward it prof- 
fers. A third, stimulated by a languid 
desire to know, would willingly resign 
the ripe enjoyment of knowing, if he 
could thus secure exemption from the 
toil of accumulating, or the trouble of 
safely keeping it when already ac- 
quired. 

The desire will be ample or contracted; 
will be various and useful, or narrow and 
mean, according to the measure of the 
mind’s original capacity and its aptitude 
for acquiring, and its opportunities for 
enlargement. 
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Take a familiar illustration, drawn 
from our physical constitution. 

We have been so formed by our Creator 
that every exertion of power brings its 
enjoyment. We cannot stretch out an 
arm, if it be in a healthful condition, 
without experiencing a pleasurable emo- 
tion. The senses are so many channels 
of gratification and delight. For sight, 
for hearing, for feeling, for the senses of 
smell and taste, there are appropriate 
objects and excitants, communicating in 
the contactat times inexpressible pleasure. 
We all remember the beautifully apt re- 
mark of Paley, in evidence of the Divine 
beneficence. “If He had wished our 
misery, He might have made sure of Ilis 
purpose by forming our senses to be so 
many pains and sores to us, as they are 
now instruments of gratification and en- 
joyment; or by placing us amid objects 
so ill suited to our perceptions as to have 
continually offended us, instead of minis- 
tering to our refreshment and delight. 
He might have made, for example, every- 
thing we tasted, Litier; every thing we 
saw, loathsome ; every thing we touched, 
a sting; every smell, a stench; and every 
sound, @ discord.” 

Now, if we take from any part of our 
physical frame any of its original func- 
tions, either in whole or in part, we shall, 
to that extent, rob ourselves of the enjoy- 
ment we should thence derive. If an 
arm be maimed, or an eye bleared, or an 
ear deaf, so far as we could have experi- 
enced pleasurable emotions from these, 
so far will we be deprived by the defect 
of the sum totalof enjoyment. This will 
be the more apparent, if we shall select 
some power of the body which has not its 
counterpart. Take from us the sense of 
hearing altogether, and we shall lose all 
the emotional excitement occasioned by 
the harmony of sound. The ravishing 
notes of Mozart and Handel, the liquid 
music of the summer’s waterfall, the 
majestic roar of the Niagara, even the 
crash of the terrible voice of the light- 
ning will fail to excite on the one hand 
delight, and on the other that sense of 
positive enjoyment derived from the 
highest sublimity of terror. In some 
sort, the mind which has not compassed 
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a particular department of thought, which 
has not “realized” the entireness of a 
complete area of sentiment, is deprived 
of one of its faculties, and has excluded 
itself from sources of delight open to the 
mind of him who has conversed fami- 
liarly with such topics and fully mastered 
them. Here is one, who ignores alto- 
gether the department of metaphysical 
research. He has learned to echo the 
stale and absurd reproaches of the super- 
ficial and arrogant empiric, who denies 
that the world of mind needs to be ex- 
plored, and who ridicules all attempts on 
the part of mental philosophers to fathom 
its depths. To such a one the sublime 
speculations of Kant and Cousin, the nerv- 
ous, strong and practical good sense of 
Reid, and the severely logical acumen of 
Sir William Hamilton, afford neither 
entertainment nor delight. He prefers 
to follow some explorer into the realm of 
physical being, to number the pen- 
feathers of the antennz of an insect, or 
to analyze the parts of the most insignifi- 
cant animalcule. Another stalks through 
life utterly unconscious of the world of 
matter around him. He delights in 
knowing what in himself is worth know- 
ing. He finds there enough, he says, of 
nobler type to engage his thought, and 
until he has explored the depths of his 
own consciousness, he is unwilling to 
take the time to learn the comparatively 
unimportant matters of physical nature. 
A third has no higher employment for 
the principle of curiosity which nature 
has implanted in him, than the amuse- 
ment of the passing moment: and the 
incidents of daily life, its little scandal, 
its trivial conversation, the news of the 
hour, afford him sufficient mental food, 
and gratify to the full his intellectual ap- 
petite. The whole realms of fancy and 
imagination—of the highest art and of 
the loftiest aspirings, are to him an utter 
blank; and for all practical purposes, he 
is living as if not endued with the 
capacity to understand, appreciate and 
enjoy them, Alter now if you will the 
modes of life of the three. Convert the 
lover of natural science into the severe 
student of the laws of the mind. Trans- 
form the daily retailer of the latest news 
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in the market-place, or behind the counter, 
or on the farm, into an intelligent and 
wise observer of the wonderful operations 
of Nature, and you at once introduce 
them into a new world of emotion and 
delight. Soto speak, they have become 
by the transformation changed into new 
beings; they have had added to them the 
possession of other faculties, whose ex- 
istence they had not suspected or im- 
agined before. The man feels—he knows 
—new things; and the possession of this 
new knowledge creates new and fresh 
sympathies; and he realizes the enjoy- 
ment of putting forth hitherto undis- 
covered or unused powers! 

Now it is one of the offices of educa- 
tion to kindle and keep alive the entire 
intellectual man—to open to him the 
widest fields of intellectual research and 
emotional sympathy—and in proportion 
as we have secured the true advantages 
of such acquaintance, in proportion as 
the area of science or art we have ex- 
plored is enlarged; in proportion to our 
natural or cultivated capacity to under. 
stand aright the objects of thought or of 
feeling with which we are brought into 
contact, in that proportion are our op- 
portunities for intellectual exercise in- 
creased, and in ¢hat proportion is the en- 
joyment of pursuing such objects en- 
hanced. We shall find then that the 
truest and best education is that which 
capacitates us for the amplest enjoyment 
and secures for us the ripest attainments, 
is that which awakens into active life all 
the faculties and powers of our minds, 
and suggests for them all appropriate ex- 
ercise and employment. To be, in other 
words, a mere lawyer or a mere doctor, a 
mere professor of languages and nothing 
else, suggests to us the idea of but half- 
manhood-ness, and the mind instinctive- 
ly revolts from it. To be a mere seam- 
stress or landlady, a mere teacher of 
music or a mere writer of poems or of 
novels, suggests the same idea of incom- 
pleteness, and the mind _ instinctively 
recoils. We must have for complete 
happiness something more than these 
would indicate the possession of. 

If properly instructed, I remark, the 
educated lady has had a proper and in- 





telligent curiosity awakened—she desires 
to know proper things, and to know them 
thoroughly. 

In this she has an inestimable advan- 
tage over her less favoured sisters, whose 
views are contracted within narrower 
limits, and who have not cultivated or 
enlightened sympathies with much that 
brings out and develops, in highest and 
noblest form, the capacities of the mind 
and heart. 

But this superiority does not beget 
haughtiness of demeanor or a neglect 
of so-called inferiors : least of all does it 
inspire contempt for any living being? 
The school-girl who imagines that an 
acquaintance with the classics or facility 
in music or in painting exempts her from 
the obligation to respect her acquaint- 
ance, and allows her to ignore and neg- 
lect altogether the companionship of her 
neighbours, has much indeed to learn 
not only of the Awmility, but of the en- 
joyment of true learning? Depend upon 
it, my young friends, it is no mark of 
superior attainments, in any department 
of study or school of science, to despise 
any of the beings God has made. 

I need not, I am sure, add to this, 
that gratitude and obedience to your pa- 
rents will characterize the truly educa- 
ted lady. If fortune has not favoured 
them—if they be rough-handed and toil- 
worn—if they cannot enter into discus- 
sions of topics most interesting to the 
scholar and the woman of ripe attain- 
ments, the educated lady will gently, 
carefully hide the defect, and remedy, as 
she may, their want of information by 
imparting to them what she knows in an 
unpretending and unassuming way. 

Into what infinity of contempt does 
the daughter sink, who, by the toil of an 
honest and rough-handed father, has se- 
cured the advantages of ripe training 
and requites the service with contumely 
or neglect. Ask the universal opinion 
entertained of such an one—whether by 


‘young or old, rich or poor, male or fe- 


male, and the kindling glance of indig- 
nation in every eye, and the prompt re- 
sponse from every lip, condemn almost 
beyond reprieve, the crime of ingratitude 
and folly. 
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No! no! Young ladies who have been 
trained at school, who have been well 
educated, know that it is their first and 
main duty to love those who, by honest 
labour and with many prayers, have 
aided them in their efforts to acquire 
knowledge. This sentiment should not 
expend itself as mere sentiment. It 
must live in the life—it must speak alike 
in the tongue and by the act. “ The old 
folks at home” are to have the earnest 
and undivided sympathies of the child 
of their love; and even though the tuition 
be harsh, and at times their conduct be 
rude and uncouth, a heart that has 
learned the lesson of love aright anda 
head well instructed, will be led into 
proper deference and respect. 

Again: Least of all should this in- 
struction be imagined to exempt one from 
the ordinary routine of household duty. 
It begets a contempt for learning when it 
contents itself with moping over books 
and dreaming of sentiment, when the ob- 
jects and occasions of duty are all around 
us teglected and unimproved. We 
shall find, (I doubt not,) ample em- 
ployment for the largest wisdom and for 
the utmost stretch of capacity even in 
managing the ordinary occasions of diffi- 
culty as they arise. 

But I must return from this digres- 
sion. Another office of education is to de- 
liver one from empiricism, By empiri- 
cism I mean quackery of every kind. 
There is an empiricism in science, in 
morals, in religion, in politics as in medi- 
cine. There are “ universal nostrum” 
men, who go about in search of victims 
to their impostures; who forego no effort 
to make disciples of the unwary; and 
who would be willing, in order to com- 
pass their favourite object, to sacrifice 
not only the fortunes, but the lives of in- 
dividuals, and to peril the happiness and 
welfare of entire communities. In look- 
ing over the wrecks of fortune and 
of honour scattered as monitors along 
the reefs of time, we shall find not a few 
who have been stranded on this rock; 
not a few who started in their career with 
high hopes and unfaltering purpose, who 
fell victim to some mad delusion, the va- 
gary of some vile and vicious impostor or 





madman. Human history is crowded 
with examples—in the moral and men- 
tal—in the political and commercial 
worlds! And we shall do well to hear and 
to heed its voice pleading for suffering 
humanity. In politics the wild extrava- 
gancies of the first and second, and third 
French Revolutions are recent and convin- 
cing instances ; in commerce, the Southsea 
bubble and its almost innumerable copies 
on a diminished scale, which while not 
equalling it in the extent and enormity 
of the conception, have vied with it in the 
mischief and injury they have effected ; 
and time would fail me to tell the num- 
berless examples of empirics in morals 
and religion whose Babel voices have 
assaulted the heavens from the day on 
which heavenly harpers hymned the 
praises of the Infant Redeemer until 
the present, Look to the collection of 
sects and divisions of opinion; to the 
leaders and followers of leaders who 
have been named in the religious world, 
gathered into some modern Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge; and you will 
confess that surely here, on the highest 
and most momentous interests, there has 
been the amplest display of folly, and that 
the magnitude of the topic has but served 
to allure into its domain empiricism and 
quackery. 

In an entertaining article contributed 
to one of Chambers’ Papers for the Peo- 
ple, I find the following: 

“Superstition has in nothing more 
plainly manifested at once its foundation 
in ignorance and its mighty hold upon 
the popular mind than in the extraordi- 
nary variety of relics which have claimed 
and received the homage and adoration 
of mankind. Itis but a few weeks since 
at Stonyhurst College, in Lancashire, 
we were shown a piece of the real wood 
of the Cross; and the following are some 
mentioned in Brady’s ‘Clavis,’ which 
either have received, or are receiving 
the wondering adorations of folly: 

“ A finger of St. Andrew. 

A finger of St. John the Baptist. 

The thumb of St. Thomas. 

The hem of our Lord’s garment which 
cured the dsieased woman. 

The seamless coat. 
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A tear which our Lord shed over Laza- 
rus. It was preserved by an angel, who 
gave it in a vial to Mary Magdalene. 

Two handkerchiefs, on which are im- 
pressions of our Saviour’s face ; the one 
sent by our Lord himself as a present to 
Agbarus, Prince of Edessa; the other 
given at the time of his crucifixion to a 
holy woman named Veronica. 

The rod of Moses with which he per- 
formed his miracles. 

A lock of hair of Mary Magdalene’s. 

A hem of Joseph’s garment, 

A feather of the Angel Gabriel. 

A finger of a cherub. 

The waterpots used at the marriage in 
Galilee. 

The slippers of the antediluvian Enoch. 

The face of a seraph, with only part of 
the nose. 

The snout of a seraph, thought to have 
belonged to the preceding. 

The coal that broiled St. Lawrence. 

The square buckler, lined with red vel- 
vet, and the short sword of St. Michael. 

A vial of the sweat of St. Michael, 
when he contended with Satan. 

Some of the rays of the star that ap- 
peared to the Magi.” 

Do we laugh at these follies? In 
our own day, we have witnessed the 
rise of a sect, led on by an impudent ig- 
noramus, who declared to us another gos- 
pel, and who bid defiance to the govern- 
ment of law and the decency of morals, 
and yet professed to be an inspired pro- 
phet of the Almighty; and not a few 
have followed him in his wild and wanton 
crusade against law and order, and have 
abandoned home, and country, and kin- 
dred, to take up their abode in the haunts 
of depravity and vice, and to be the will- 
ing serfs, and worse than serfs, of the 
deluded followers of this false prophet. 

That Joe Smith has numbered among 
his adherents some who ought to have 
known better—some who were trained in 
the schools and had the advantage of 
thoroughly furnishing the mind with 
useful knowledge, I will not deny; but 
the mass of his followers were found 
among those who could scarcely distin- 
guish the right from the wrong, and of 
those who have followed his fortunes, 





above the capacity of idiocy, many were 
induced to do so by motives very far re- 
moved from sheer fanaticism. 

I must apologize for taking up so much 
time in the discussion of these glaring 
examples of empiricism. It is not here, 
alone, that the woman of true education 
is superior to those who have not had her 
training. In the ordinary routine of 
daily life, a thousand temptations or oc- 
casions occur to mislead the unwary. In 
the choice of companions, in giving and 
heeding advice, in yielding to solicita- 
tions, in refusing proffered friendships, 
in rejecting useless or hurtful remedies, 
opportunities almost innumerable occur 
for the educated lady to vindicate her good 
sense and the advantage of ripe training. 
Let me say it. It isa burning shame that 
a lady of*education should yield to any 
of the latter day superstitions—it is a 
burning shame that,she should give 
countenance, even under the stress of re- 
peated importunity to strolling imposters 
and quacks, to fortune tellers and the 
like. Every act of the kind lessens the 
respect entertained for them by intelli- 
gent and competent men, and should les- 
sen theirown. I know it is sometimes 
very difficult to throw off and disencum- 
ber one’s self of the superstition of youth, 
but the mind well regulated will strive 
against every such occasion of supersti- 
tion, and will never yield itself willing- 
ly to its sway. Examples are frequent 
in which a strolling pedlar, peddling 
some innocent or noxious nostrum, has 
amassed a princely fortune in the course 
of a few years: And instances crowd 
upon the memory in illustration of the 
fact that honest and intelligent merit at 
home is overlooked, while with eager 
gaze and almost Oriental Idolatry, we 
seek the favour of some arrogant pre- 
tender, who has at once the impudence 
and the shrewdness to affect a profound 
(or a foreign) air, and pass for a distin- 
guished savant. This evil has grown to 
such an extent, that at our watering 
places of common resort, French Counts 
and foreign dignitaries are the only indi- 
viduals in the masses that gather at them 
who can be quite sure of meeting with a 
cordial and gracious reception. The lat- 
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ter day philosophers tell us with a know- 
ing look—“ Great is the power of Hum- 
bug! Men will not live without it.” And 
the idea is gaining currency, that the 
man or woman who utterly ignores and 
rejects it, forfeits a considerable share of 
opportunity to make his or her mark 
in the world! It is a low and specious 
philosophy, nevertheless. It betrays the 
corrupt condition of public sentiment 
which produced it—a sentiment we trust 
which will soon sink into decay. Bad as 
man is, there is some good in him after 
all; and the great heart of humanity will 
only respond to the truly noble and pure. 
Petty villainy, and sharp and shrewd 
empiricism may for a season hold their 
sway ; but the barriers to a right public 
opinion will, after a while, be swept down, 
and it will resume its appropriate course, 
and right will reign. Now it is the pro- 
vince of the educated man or woman to 
stem the tide of error—to change the 
current, and to direct public opinion into 
proper channels. So far from following 
popular error, it is his office to renounce 
and expose it, and lift up the standard of 
truth and purity. Instead of embracing 
every newly fledged system, because it is 
new, he ought to question its authority 
and doubt its verity on that account; 
with the modesty of true science, he will 
pronounce no harsh, or impulsive, or ve- 
hement denunciation against the promul- 
gator of any new system, but with its 
honesty too, he will question closely and 
examine accurately, and test with rigid 
scrutiny its claims to credenceand support. 

Empiricism is intolérant—science is 
tolerant. Empiricism is impulsive and 
bows to one idol, the idol of its peculiar 
devotion, whose priestly office it fulfils. 
Science knows no idol but ¢ruth, and ac- 
cepts its teachings, though the lesson 
may never have been learned before. 
Empiricism teaches one to know every 
thing, and is content. Science boasts 
only of its present possessions, and 
craves to be instructed. Empiricism 
would disorganize and disarrange the 
world to enforce obedience to its maddest 
behests: true science sits at the feet of 
Nature as a scholar, and asks to know 
yet more of her revealings. 
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Time would fail me to enlarge farther 
upon these thoughts. Thus far we have 
learned the true offices of education— 
—In educating and training a proper 
and intelligent curiosity ; creating a de- 
sire to know proper things and to know 
them thoroughly—and 
—In delivering us from the power of em- 
piricism and quackery ; in other words, in 
bestowing upon us an accurate judgment. 

I might mention, in detail, others— 
but you will find them embraced under 
one or the other of these divisions. 

Having briefly detailed your advan- 
tages, I approach the second topic of dis- 
cussion—your responsibilities ; and these 
I shall consider under a four-fold aspect ; 
to yourself, to the family of which you 
are a member, to the society in which 
you live, and to the State. 

To yourself ! 

I have already hinted at some of 
these duties. If it be worth your 
while to spend at school or some col- 
legiate institution the best years of 
childhood in amassing information and 
in quickening into active exercise your 
mental faculties, it surely would be a 
matter of surprise and mortification if 
you should leave at the school door all 
the desire for knowledge you have ac- 
quired—it would surely be marvellous 
if you should put off all your possessions 
as no longer fit to be used, so soon as you 
began to reap other pleasures; so soon 
as you entered upon “the wide, wide 
world.” You will find, I doubt not, the 
companions of your school hours, the 
writers you have studied, your wisest 
monitors and sincerest friends, your most 
certain guides and helpers in the hour of 
need. And then you go out from your 
school, as I have said, with enlarged and 
ever active sympathies. The triumphs of 
science and the trophies of literature, 
will be to you an ever fresh and delight- 
ful source of enjoyment, Nature’s vol- 
ume is being constantly unrolled to the 
student, and every year contributes its 
quota of hitherto undiscovered truth ; 
and in literature how ample are the 
stores of information and pleasurable 
‘excitement. The really ‘good’? books 
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already written, the product of the giant 
minds of our race, are waiting to be 
conned over and learned. You have just 
been introduced to their society, and have 
barely learned their names. A_ brief 
course of lectures may perhaps have af- 
forded you a passing glance at their va- 
rious merit and ample instruction. Per- 
haps you have followed with delight your 
professor in the departments of English 
literature, and are already acquainted 
with the master-work of Milton, the 
plaintive notes of Blair, the elegy of 
Gray, the rich and varied eloquence of 
Cowper, (one of England’s best poets, and 
her most inimitable letter writer,) the 
stirring and passionate appeals of Burke, 
the ripe learning and sonorous periods of 
Johnson, and the sweet, tender and nat- 
ural descriptions of Goldsmith and Irving. 
But these men have had their history—a 
history sometimes crowded with incident 
of more thrilling interest than the works 
they produced, and each of these has ex- 
cited, or will excite, your eager curiosity. 
And there, too, are the ample pages of 
the history of: nations, and of intellec- 
tual philosophy, and of physical research, 
some of which have already been adorned 
and illustrated by woman’s genius—a 
Mrs. Somerville in the old world, anda 
Mrs. Willard in the new. 


In some sense, these responsibilities 
are peculiar to yourself; but the capaci- 
ties you enjoy may afford occasion of en- 
tertainment and instruction to your fam- 
ily. Let not, I beseech you, the list of 
favourite authors embrace any production, 
however sparkling with genius, if it be 
not pure and chaste—if it have aught to 
corrupt or contaminate the heart—if it 
be the work of a low and cringing or 
merely carnal philosophy, or boast the 
liberty of the libertine, or the irreverence 
of the profane. 

As on this point I must of necessity 
assume the office of a Mentor, if you 
ask me should you “ altogether ignore the 
reading of works of fiction,” I should 
answer uphesitatingly, no. Many of the 
writings of Edgeworth and Cooper, not 
to mention all of those of the prince of 
novelists, Scott, and the sketches of 


Irving are worthy of all praise, and may 
be read with profit; and there are some, 
a few of the writings of the more recent 
novelists, Dickens and Thackeray, and the 
later works of Bulwer, which you would do 
well to read. Do not—oh, do not let this 
form the staple of your reading. Of reli- 
gious writers, I should select among the 
old divines the writings of Taylor and Bar- 
row, Chillingworth and Butler, and among 
the moderns, the discourses of Robert Hall 
and Thomas Chalmers, I will point you 
also to a young man of extraordinary ge- 
nius, and (it is said) of sterling piety, who 
has recently arisen in England. His ser- 
mons, though hot-pressed and fresh from 
the mint, are weighty and powerful, and 
grapple with the mind of the young espe- 
cially with startling power. You have al- 
ready anticipated me. I refer to the distin- 
guished andevangelical Spurgeon. Again: 
another writer of sermons, and I shall 
close a catalogue of divinity, perhaps al- 
ready too amply extended in an address 
of this kind. 


Adolphe Monod is a recent French di- 
vine, who, we are told, was as distin- 
guished for “simple and truly Christian 
manners,” as for a fascinating eloquence 
and great and almost unrivalled talents. 
His “Mission of Woman” is a gem of 
priceless value, and I commend it to you 
as a wise counsellor, assistant and friend. 

If you shall converse with such com- 
panions as these, your minds will be im- 
proved, and your hearts enlarged, and 
you will more faithfully discharge some 
of the offices you owe to yourself. 

And to your family! 

The meekness of true learning will 
exhibit itself in arrogating nothing of 
superiority over your seniors in age, or 
superiors in position. You will find it 
even a pleasant thing to yield to authori- 
ty, sometimes when its exercise is in your 
opinion inexpedient ; because from large 
considerations of right, you will feel that 
the right to rule should be placed in one 
hand—the head of the family—your 
father, or mother, or husband, as the 
case may be. To your younger sisters 
you will be kind and considerate, having 
regard to their welfare and not to your 
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mere caprice, in chiding a fault or cor- 
recting a blunder. For your brothers 
you will ever have a kind word of en- 
couragement, when right, but not a word 
of reproof when wrong. If you should 
unfortunately be afflicted with an intem- 
perate brother or husband, you will find 
his habit not cured by a harsh or bitter 
tone, but rather by persuasion and the 
tenderness of affection, which a sister or 
a wife only can feel and appropriately 
express. You will not, you dare not, 
under such circumstances, and I would 
hope under any, offer to your brother the 
inebriating cup. Remember the curse it 
has inflicted on our earth—remember the 
families it has ruined—the fortunes and 
characters it has wrecked--the splendid 
intellects it has destroyed for all of good, 
and nerved to all of ill—the hardships, 
and sufferings, and agonies of body and 
mind it has entailed on your sex and on 
ours—and shun as you would shun the 
sting of an adder or the deadly bite of a 
serpent, the occasion of leading your 
brother into temptation and wrong-doing. 


And to the circle of families around 
you. No wise counsellor would say, 
“‘select them all for companions!” Many 
of them have not similar tastes; they 
have not common sympathies with you— 
their enjoyments and your own might, 
and probably would, widely differ. You 
could not, if you wonld, choose them for 
companionship. But they have their 
claims upon you, and to these you will 
promptly respond, in acts of beneficence 
and benevolence ; in courtesy and polite- 
ness; in refusing to believe ill of them 
until compelled to do so by inevitable 
necessity, and even then in refusing to 
retail the evil or the sca:dal you may 
have heard, And many other things which 
would as a woman of sense readily occur 
to you. 


You owe also a duty to “ Society,” 
strictly so called. ‘“‘ Not the society that 
boasts itself of splendid array and bril- 
liant equipage; that flounces in silks and 
flirts in brocade. But the society of the 
truly noble, gentle and pure; in which 
thought and heart are the masters, and 
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form, and so-called Fashion shrink into 
their native diminutiveness of propor- 
tion. The society in which to do a good 
action lends a sweeter flavour to the life, 
and to utter a pure thought gives a charm 
to the conversation. The society of men 
and women, rather than of puppets and 
shams; of the gentle and the good, not 
of the vain and vicious. This society 
has its claims upon woman, and they are 
not slight. The society, which this is 
not, needs the reforming touch of wo- 
man’s genius, before it, can lawfully lay 
claim to its boasted title. Did woman 
always aspire to occupy the position for 
which nature designed her, society, ordi- 
narily so called, would be quite a differ- 
ent thing from what it is. Woman 
would then be as little seen, and perhaps 
excite as little, or even less attention than 
now, but she would more surely secure 
the approbation of her own conscience, 
and receive more of true homage—would 
excite more respect and win less admira- 
tion. ‘The social life of the country is 
the reflected image of woman’s character 
and culture.’ Men may rule ‘the court, 
the camp, the grove ;’ they may dictate 
the statutes for the regimen of the State; 
their mere physical power may nerve its 
arm, and as counsellors they may give 
voice and aim to the wisdom of the na- 
tion; but after all, the social problems 
which are the subject and the origin of 
laws, the manners and customs of the 
people which originate and produce these 
laws, are the product, directly or indi- 
rectly, of the women. It is no slight 
duty, then, to which woman is called, in 
the discharge of her offices to society. 
She finds it a thing of form, she should 
give it substance. She finds it a hypo- 
critical sham and a pretence; she should 
tear aside the veil from hypocrisy and 
make it real. She finds it cold, without 
true sympathy, and selfish ; she should 
make it heave with the emotions of earn- 
estness, beat responsively to the calls of 
sorrow, and cause it to prefer another to 
itself. She finds it boasting of wealth, 
gloating in the splendour of its retinue 
and the pomp of its luxurious entertain- 
ments ; she should make it rather rejoice 
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in truthfulness and virtue, and adorn it- 
self with quietness and humility.” * 

In this necessarily hurried glance at 
the responsibilities of educated women, 
I must overlook much that it would be 
well to dwell upon in detail. I pass to 
notice the claims of the State upon edu- 
cated womanhood. I call especial atten- 
tion to but one—a matter of vital moment, 
and one which our women are (shall I 
not say) culpably neglecting. 

It is well known that we have an in- 
stitution in the Southern States of this 
confederacy, around which some of the 
dearest interests of the State are gather- 
ed. Thrust upon us at first without our 
consent, it has grown into our social sys- 
tem and has become a part of the fibre 
of the body politic. To rend asunder 
the ties which now bind it to us, would 
be rudely to sever relations which are of 
the tenderest character, and would re- 
dound to the lasting injury of both par- 
ties to the relation—would inflict a curse 
both upon the slave and his master. This 
species of property is now estimated as 
worth, at the least, $1,600,000,000. Its 
products furnish staples of commerce 
for the world. One article alone, the 
product of this relation and almost whol- 
ly dependent upon its existence for con- 
tinued production, furnishes a commerce 
to our country amounting to more than 
$150,000,000 per annum. To emanci- 
pate our slaves instantly or in any brief 
space of time would thus reduce as to 
poverty if not to beggary ; and as a na- 
tion we should be put back more than a 
half century in the scale of enlightened 
improvement. 

Granting that emancipation were fea- 
sible, and that Northern beneficence 
would step forward end generously sup- 
ply the means to transport and settle our 
slaves abroad, the actual diminution of 
labour, and the cutting off of this single 
article of commerce from the South, 
would entail upon us and upon the coun- 
try at large an amount of evil not read- 
ily to be estimated. 

I do not mention these facts as bearing 


upon the moral question of slavery, but 
simply to show the magnitude of the in- 
terests at stake in the proper solution of 
this difficult problem. In debating the 
question of emancipation it is surely not 
out of place to consider what we have to 
lose,—if for no otber reason, at least for 
this, that if in other regards, there be a 
balancing of the scales in the argument, 
the consideration of cost alone should de- 
termine our proper course of action. 
This question of slavery is a question, I 
admit, on which even good men are di- 
vided into opinions. 

There are those who maintain the ut- 
ter immorality of the institution; and, 
on the other hand, there are those who 
with equal zeal and ability, support its 
expediency and affirm that it is morally 
right; and there are those who go fur- 
ther still, who assert that the institution 
is a blessing to the inferior party to the 
relation. ‘Time would fail me here to en- 
ter fully into a discussion of the topic. 
I have no hesitancy, however, in declar- 
ing the conviction of my own mind, 
formed after some attention to the sub- 
ject, and a somewhat elaborate examina- 
tion of it in its various phases, that the 
Southern position is impregnable when 
viewed in its political and social aspects ; 
and that it can be successfully maintain- 
ed by the argument from the Scriptures. 
I have no hesitancy, moreover, in saying 
that I do not believe any man can ap- 
proach the question, not having the pre- 
judices of education against it, without 
saying that the institution has the clear 
sanction of the Omnipotent and Omnis- 
cent Being, who has ordered the relation 
for the wisest and best purposes and 
ends. This being true, it is not to be 
wondered at, that improper and illegal 
interference with the healthful operation 
of this institution should have bred dis- 
sension and strife in our national coun- 
cils, and should have arrayed the one 
section of the country against the other. 
If it were merely a transient question— 
if it contained within itself the seeds of 
its own dissolution, it might not be worth 





* From an article contributed by the writer to the Messenger, 1857. 
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while to vex with the question those who 
ought only to seek for the quietude and 
seclusion of a private station. If it 
were such a question, I should be the 
last to commend it to your study and at- 
tention, when so many questions of less 
difficult solution and of riper enjoyment 
in the solving are inviting your inquiry. 
But it is not a transient question. It is 
intertwined with the dearest and best 
interests of your homes and firesides, 
You shall need to know its full import 
and significance; and whether you will 
or not, by the rending of domestic ties, 
by the clash of popular opinion and clam- 
our; it may be, in civil and fraternal 
strife; you may be called on to take a 
part, and no slight part in its settlement. 
I do not propose that you shall prepare 
yourselves for the national councils, or 
for seats in the legislature of your native 
State to settle it. I do not propose to 
arm you with arguments that you may 
mount the rostrum and dole out political 
instruction to your husbands or brothers 
or sons. I am not prepared to import 
into Virginia this new-fangled system of 
Woman’s Rights, any more than any of 
the other thousand and one empiricisms 
and isms which have been poured upon 
us by the North. But I do ask you to 
look well to the surroundings of this 
question—to read and understand the ar- 
gument urged in behalf of slavery, and 
to correct a false sentiment, which I fear 
is already too prevalent among females, 
that the institution is wrong. It is not 
wrong. It is right. The Bible sanc- 
tions it. True philosophy sanctions 
it. The wisest and truest statesman- 
ship has found in it the conservative 
power of the South—and our educated 
women ought to know it that they may 
imbue their children with it and educate 
in the truest and best method a popular 
sentiment in conformity to right reason 
and to the word of the Living God. 

This is one of the duties (and but one) 
which an educated woman at the South 
owes to the State,—that she may con- 
tribute to its good order by promoting 
the growth of a proper popular senti- 
ment on this subject and lend sympa- 
thy and encouragement to her home in its 
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strife with Northern fanaticism and folly. 

But a truce to farther discussion of 
this kind. I began by telling you of the 
delights of knowledge. It is the chief 
aim of our existence fo know. My lan- 
guage is not unguarded. I mean what 
I say. Take, however, into your men- 
tal view, in ascertaining the delights of 
knowledge, the interests and endowments 
of two worlds; and you will acknow- 
ledge it true. For perfect happiness, un- 
questionably, nothing save infinity will 
suffice. No merely temporal exaltation, 
however high; no transitory sensation 
of pleasure, however thrilling ; no pres- 
ent attainments of the mind, however 
grand and magnificent, will meet and 
fully gratify the immortal thirstings of 
an immortal spirit. You need an object 
of contemplation and study, infinite—in- 
finite in resources, infinite in duration, 
infinite in capacity—you need a life long 
enough to measure infinity. To meet 
these wants is to meet, and fully meet, 
the measure of your capacity and sa- 
tiate this thirst. Add to this high know- 
ledge, what indeed is inseparable from 
its full attainment, other attributes of 
emotion and delight experienced by a 
change of relation to the only Being in 
the universe we can properly adore—a 
change which involves the transforma- 
tion of his attitude towards us, from 
Judge to Parent, from Condemner and 
Accuser to Protector and Justifier—add 
the gratitude and adoration consequent 
upon the forgiveness of sin and salva- 
tion from ruin—a ruin infinite, immeas- 
urable, utter and irretrievable-—to a con- 
dition of security and bliss, security in- 
finite and bliss which language may not 
aptly express; add the ripe enjoyments 
of home, and the companionship of be- 
ings like circumstanced with yourself, 
rescued from a similar ruin and saved 
to a similar security—and you have ful- 
filled all the conditions of happiness 
without alloy. To KNow THvs is indeed 
to swell the heart with gratitude, to kin- 
dle affection into its liveliest exercise, 
and to give sweep to our highest and 
noblest powers. When the human mind 
converses with and studies an Infinite 
God, in the state of pure spirits, in the 
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courts of heaven, in the expanse of the no other or higher excitant to action; 
universe of worlds, and during the du- it needs no other and no farthor stimu- 
ration of eternity, it needs no farther, lant to perfectenjoyment and perfect bliss. 





MY GRAVE. 


I. 


*Neath the wooded shade, oh lay me 
In my long unbroken sleep, 

In some spot where e’er the twilight 
Will each evening o'er me weep; 
Where no earthly noise or tumult 
May disturb my sad repose, 

And the lofty forest monarch 

His protecting shadow throws. 


Il. 


Let no useless stone or emblem 

Mark my lonely place of rest, 

But be ever o’er me bending 

Those wild flowerets I loved best: 
Where each night in sweet midsummer 
Wildly dance the woodland fays, 

And the bonnie birds at morning 

Carol forth their notes of praise. 


III. 


I would the loving sun might ever 
Kiss me with the opening day, 

And as evening veils his glories 

Gild my grave with his last ray. 

At the cold, calm hour of midnight 

I might break the earth’s dark mould, 
And might wander as a spirit 

Through those scenes I loved of old. 


IV. 


Woodlands where in youth I wandered 
You with joy to me so fraught, 

It was with your whispering voices 
That I first communed in thought. 
Woodlands where in love I trysted, 

And with happiness was blest, 

Take, oh! take me to your bosom, 
There forevermore to rest. 


S. Percy Etus. 
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A writer in one of the daily papers dis- 
cusses this subject with so much earnest- 
ness, that we have thought it worth 
while to put itin more permanent form, 
on the pages of the Messenger. If this 
writer has accurately ascertained the 
cause of the high degree of improvementin 
those Indian tribes who own slaves, the 
fact to which he calls attention is of no 
little significance and importance to the 
South ; and will go very fur toward es- 
tablishing that slavery ought to be covet- 
ed as a means of civilization. Mr. Ruf- 
fin, in his essay on Colonization, pro- 
poses, as a means of giving a full and 
decided success to the enterprise, that 
the colonists of Liberia should enslave 
the savage inhabitants of Africa. This 
is hinted, too, we think, in the essay on 
Slavery by Professor Dew. It would be 
a novel method of promoting the best in- 
terests of the African race; to send to 
their own shores “civilized” Africans to 
redeem them from the curse of barbar- 
ism, by subjecting them to a long and 
severe servitude. Yet who will doubt 
that on account of their condition here, 
the slaves of the Southern States of the 
Union have progressed more rapidly in 
mental and moral improvement than they 
would have done in any other way. The 
only difficulty, perhaps, attending such 
an experiment, would be in finding fit 
material for the task of civilizing—mas- 
ters sufficiently cultivated to undertake 
the work. The article to which we have 
alluded, here follows : 


“My attention has been drawn to 
some notices which have recently gone 
the rounds of the newspapers, in rela- 
tion to the condition and prospects of 
the Indian tribes on our South-western 
border—the Cherokees, Choctaws, &c. 
In these articles much was said in re- 
lation to the rapid advance of several of 
these tribes in civilization and the arts of 
life and government. Various reasons 
were hazarded as to the causes which 
had enabled these tribes to make greater 
progress than those in the North-west ; 


SLAVERY AMONG THE INDIANS. 


but no one, as far as I saw, mentioned 
the true solution of the question. And 
yet it is manifest, and really it seems to 
me, that no one could long remain in 
douht, after perusing the closing state- 
ment of some of these articles, setting 
out the fact that ‘these tribes have adopt- 
ed Southern institutions ; negro slavery 
prevails among them, and many of them 
are large slaveholders.’ 

“The fact, that the four leading tribes 
now located in our South-western region 
—the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, and 
Chickasaws—had adopted slavery on a 
large scale, and that it also prevailed to 
some extent among the Shawnees and 
Delawares, had attracted my attention 
some years ago; nor was I ignorant of 
the further fact, that the advance which 
those tribes had made in the arts of civ- 
ilized life, corresponded almost exactly, 
in a ratio, with the extent to which 
they had adopted the ‘ peculiar institu- 
tion.’ Where the most negro slaves were 
found there had been made the greatest 
progress in civilization and improvement 
among the Indians. Where few or no 
slaves were to be met with, there the In- 
dians remained mere savages. A little 
reflection served to connect the two things 
together. and to convince me, that civil- 
ization among the Indians was the re- 
sult of their adoption of negro slavery. 

“Circumstances enabled me to prose- 
cute an inquiry into this subject, with 
much advantage; for, though debarred 
from opportunities for an extensive per- 
sonal intercourse with the tribes I have 
named, yet I was thrown into contact 
with persons of intelligence and observa- 
tion, who had possessed the means and 
the capacity to form trustworthy opinions 
in regard to the matter. In particular 
I derived much information from a gen- 
tleman formerly a resident in Virginia, 
now an inhabitant of South-western Mis- 
souri, almost on the line of the Chero- 
kee country, and whose avocations lead 
him frequently, at regular intervals, into 
the Indian territory. Like all others with 
whom I have discussed this subject, he 
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represents these people as having made 
great and wonderful advancement in civ- 
ilization. The country is much improv- 
ed—good roads, fine farms, handsome 
houses, flourishing villages, churches, 
schools, court-houses,—in short, all the 
means and appliances of an advanced 
civilization, are found among them to 
such an extent, that the traveller can 
barely distinguish the Indian territory 
from the States occupied by the white 
men. Books and newspapers are issued 
in the Indian languages; regular elec- 
tions take place; legislative bodies as- 
semble ; laws are duly enacted and pub- 
lished ; justice is administered in formal 
and decorous courts, by judges and coun- 
sel before juries regularly empanelled ; 
the Sabbath is decently observed, and re- 
ligious services performed ; the sound of 
‘the church-going bell’ is heard through 
the land, and all the avocations of trade 
and industry are systematically pursued. 
And all this, I contend, is owing to the 
existence of negro slavery among these 
people. 

“ Such is the concurrent testimony of 
all who have written or spoken on this 
subject. Numbers of slaves are found 
among these tribes, and some Indian 
gentlemen, especially among the most 
advanced tribe, the Cherokees, possess 
large bodies of slaves,—in some instances 
as many as a hundred and fifty. But 
the most convincing proof that the own- 
ership of slaves alone has produced this 
condition of things, is, that it does not 
exist where there are no negro slaves. 
None of the Indian tribes have made 
any advance without slaves. And even 
among the slave-holding tribes the fact 
is established ; for the Indians who have 
no slaves, even there, are vagabonds, 
loafers, dependent upon their more pru- 
dent or more fortunate slave-owning 
brethren, still idle savages, half hunter, 
half thief, altogether worthless. 

“And the reason is manifest. All 
civilization depends primarily upon two 
things,—labour and subordination to 
law. Without these, civilization is im- 
possible; and domestic slavery among 
the Indian secures both, whilst in its 
absence neither can be found to any 
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beneficial extent. The Indian will rot 
work, but he will make a negro work. 
Refusing to labour, the Indian cannot re- 
main in one place; he must wander 
about in his hunting, his fishing, his 
fighting, his trafficking; he feels no love 
for any particular place, and therefure 
no interest in its improvement. He has 
no home. But once possessed of slaves, 
he must locate—he cannot drag them 
around after him, through and over for- 
ests and swamps and mountains and 
great rivers—nor would his wild and un- 
certain resources furnish means for their 
support. Perforce he must select a 
home, and this is the foundation of pro- 
gress. Soon he finds peace, too, to be 
necessary to his interests. He cannot 
engage in wars with every neighbour, 
upon the least pretext when he has a 
good home, fair prospects, and valuable 
property at risk. The responsibilities of 
civilized life grow upon him. Savage 
isolation must end. And, above all, his 
mind is impressed with the. necessity of 
law and subordination to regular govern- 
ment. How is he to maintain his own 
authority over his slaves without the aid 
of others and the sanction of legal enact- 
ments? To him, obedience to law be- 
comes as much a necessity as we white 
slaveholders find it to be to us; and slave- 
ry among the Indians exercises the same 
restraining and conservative influence 
which it exerts in the slaveholding States 
of the Union. 

“‘And with the adhesion to a settled 
home and the submission to an orderly 
government, come all the advantages 
and improvements of civilized and Chris- 
tian life. The school-master, the mis- 
sionary, the artizan, and the artist cannot 
follow the wandering savages through 
their migrations; or if they could do so, 
their lessons and labours would be of 
little worth amidst the energies of a 
nomadic and predatory life. But once 
induced to establish a permanent resi- 
dence, the Indian is open to all the influ- 
ences of education, art and Christianity 
—his faculties are developed, his aspira- 
tions are elevated—he becomes a refined 
and respectable man. 

“Last Winter, several delegations vis- 
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ited Washington city from distant, sav- 
age and almost unknown tribes of the 
West and Northwest; and with one of 
them came a half-breed, an educated and 
cultivated man, with whom I enjoyed 
more than one agreeable conversation. 
Speaking of the state of his own and 
some neighbouring tribes, I at length 
asked him what he thought would be the 
effect of the introduction of negro slavery 
among his people? At first, he was 
startled, and declared that it would ren- 
der his people yet more idle and dissi- 
pated—their two great evils. I asked 
him whether he had ever been among 
the Southern Indians—those who owned 
slaves. He -never had been, and had 
never thought of the matter. A few 
questions, a few statements of the con- 
dition of the Southern Indians, and I 
could see that his own good sense and 
knowledge of the character and wants of 
his tribe, satisfied him of the benefits 
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they would receive from the adoption of 
slavery. His conclusion was, ‘I believe 
it would save my people.’ 


“It is with the Indian as it has been 
with all other nations. No people has 
ever become civilized except upon the 
basis of domestic slavery. It is the foun- 
dation upon which all improvement has 
rested; without it, all mankind would 
yet be savages. It is the sole hope of 
salvation for the Indian; without it, he 
must perish; with it, he can be saved; 
and, if our Government, instead of wast- 
ing millions of dollars in the vain at- 
tempt to civilize wild and _ poverty- 
stricken savages, would purchase a few 
thousand slaves and divide them among 
the different Indian tribes, they would 
have taken one sensible and practical 
step towards the civilization of the red 
man, C, 


“ WrytnHeviLie, Va., Jan. 29, 1859.” 
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ASHES OF ROSES. 
(INSCRIBED TO L. C. B.) 
BY AMIE. 


Thy heart a summer-time hath found— 
Oh, rarest time and sweetest! 


Sad hours alone roll slowly round, 
The sunniest are the fleetest. 

Though here and there some blossom opes 
To bless our life’s endeavour, 

The heart, the heart has some rare hopes 
That bloom but once forever ! 

Once chilled and sere by frost or bane, 
By adverse tempests shaken. 

A thousand summer suns were vain 
Their light to waken. 


Summer hath dawned within thy heart— 
Season divinely tender— 
Serenely may its hours depart, 
Oppressed with dreamy splendour. 
And softly, slowly, bud and bloom 
Those hopes so rare and glowing— 
Filling long years with rich perfume. 
Dear years with magic blowing. 
If ever, all too soon must pass 
The charm their light discloses, 
When thy sad heart shall shrine, alas, 


Asues or Rosss! 
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MY POWHATAN PIPE. 


You may talk as you please of your snowy Meerschaum— 
Of your jewel’d Chibouque, like a lily in bloom— 
Of amber-mouthed Hookah, and Narghila fine, 
But water they are to the best of good wine, 
By my Powhatan Pipe. 


Tis rude in design, and so dusty and dark, 
That a star in black midnight, ’s the glimmering spark 
In the grimy old bowl—or the moon in her ring, 
I’m a poet, you see, and the praises I sing 
Of my Powhatan Pipe. 


I smoke only Southside tobacco, but hold 

Its perfume more sweet than the pastille of gold 

You put on your Shiraz or “rich Latakie’— 

It suits not your taste, may be—yet it suits me ; 
In my Powhatan Pipe. 


Sure you know where the honest old pipe had its birth! 
On the soil of Virginia, the Garden of Earth! 
She has glittered with jewels the brightest and best: 
Above all, she produced—let it stand for the test— 

My Powhatan Pipe. 


Why not? ‘Tis the soother of pain and of gloom— 

Its odour the gardens of Gul in their bloom! 

Far sweeter than Lubin, or attar of rose 

Is the scent of the nosegay that blushes and glows 
In my Powhatan Pipe. 


What friend is more true ?—am I rich, am I poor? 
The world may deride me—you smile as before: 
In sunshine and storm, you are still by my side, 
My comfort and solace, my joy and my pride, 

My Powhatan Pipe. 


And woman? We worship and love and aspire— 
She will “still be our friend” —so the embers expire: 
We cannot relight them, but always your bowl 
Rekindles again at the touch of a coal, 

My Powhatan Pipe. 


My old and true comrade! I give you this song, 

*Tis little for one whom I've cherished so long: 

But take it, and welcome, and ever be near, 

My pleasures to heighten, my sorrows to cheer, 
Honest Powhatan Pipe. 


And when I am gone from the light of the sun, 
And history tells of the deeds I have done: 
Let the pen of the writer declare in the end, 
“This gentleman never deserted a friend, 
Or his Powhatan Pipe !” 
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VI. 
CAPTAIN LONGKNIFE’S PRIVATE MATTERS. 


On the next morning, Captain Wag- 
ner and George were again in the saddle 
—but this time they had determined to 
take different routes. The young man 
wished to explore the wonders of the 
prairie toward the South; the Borderer’s 
design was to visit his friends at the Or- 
dinary which Falconbridge had selected 
for a stopping place. 

* Tl] go swill some Jamaica with Van 
Doring,” said the worthy Captain, “and 
you, George ?——toward the Fort Moun- 
tain ?” 

“Yes! It seems to draw me, it is so 
beautiful |” 

“Good! how your eyes do sparkle! 
Youth! youth! what a fine thing it is: 
like a fresh horse with a full feed! But 
look out for the Injuns.” 

“Tm not afraid.” 

“T see that plainly, and you’ve got a 
proud looking head there, George, my 
son. Don’t let’emscalp you. I assure 
you, on my honour, it will ruin your ap- 
pearance for life.” 

And saluting with his hand, the gigan- 
tic warrior set forward on his heavy 
black charger toward Van Doring’s. 

The Ordinary was but a few miles 
from Greenway, and the partizan, ad- 
vancing rapidly through the tall grass 
of the prairie, and beneath the drooping 
boughs of the strips of forest, was not 
long in reaching his destination. 

It was one of those large, oddly fash- 
ioned taverns which are still found at 
Virginia cross roads. This one was the 
half-way house, so to speak, between the 
Lowland and the Frontier. It was con- 
structed of hewn logs, the interstices of 
which were filled with rough plaster; in 
front extended a long rude porch ; be- 
fore the door was a horse rack and drink- 
ing trough. 

As Captain Wagner drew near he per- 
ceived standing at the door a sort of cov- 
ered wagon, which seemed to have ar- 
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rived but a few moments before. He 
was looking at it carelessly, when all at 
once Falconbridge issued from the tay- 
ern, and courteously offered his hand to 
a buxom dame who was on the point of 
getting out of the vehicle. 

“La! thank you, sir,” said a simper- 
ing and complaisant voice, which made 
Captain Wagner suddenly start: but this 
start was of so ambiguous a character 
that it was not plain whether the sol- 
dier’s emotion sprang from surprise, 
pleasure, or dissatisfaction. But imme- 
diately the Captain threw himself from 
Injunhater, whose bridle a stable boy 
received ; and before the lady with Fal- 
conbridge’s assistance in front, and that 
of a travelling companion behind, could 
emerge from the vehicle, the gallant Cap- 
tain had received into his own the small 
hand yet unappropriated, and kissed it 
with chivalric courtesy and devout re- 
spect. 

Falconbridge turned his head and saw 
his companion. 

“‘ Good-morrow, Captain,” he said with 
a smile. 

The buxom lady finding her hand in 
contact with a bearded lip, and pressed 
by palms of martial strength, uttered a 
little affected cry and raised her modest- 
ly down-cast eyes. 

“ Captain Wagner !” she said with an 
exhibition of great surprise, ‘ Captain 
Wagner !” 

“At your service a thousand times, 
madam,” said the Borderer, ‘“‘ now and 
ever, or may the devil—hum! How do 
I find you here, madam ?” 


The portly dame descended from her 
vehicle smiling on the Captain and the 
Stranger, and sending backward a Par- 
thian glance at every moment to her 
companion who had not yet descended. 
Her eyes were well adapted to this 
species of employment, as they were 
bright and cheerful, and her whole face 
was equally good-humoured. 


She was, or seemed to be, about thirty, 
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and was clad with no small pretensions 
to taste. 

Her companion was a little dried up 
Frenchman, dressed in a worn-out Court 
suit of the fashion of the time, and hav- 
ing on his head a cocked hat. He seem- 
ed to be in an agony of perplexity 
whether to drop the reins, a band-box 
and a shawl which he held in his right 
hand, or an old black violin which he 
carried carefully in his left. 

The lady ran forward with quite girl- 
ish vivacity to greet an old fat German, 
who at the moment emerged from the 
Ordinary ; and then with a shower of 
backward glances more bright than ever, 
which glances were directed towards 
Captain Wagner and his companion, en- 
tered the tavern closely followed by her 
shawl-carrying, much perplexed French 
body-guard. Having reached the land- 
lord’s side, she clasped the old German 
so tightly that he found it utterly im- 
possible to greet Wagner in any other 
manner than with the two sonorous words 
“Well Gaptain !” 

The Captain stood for a moment look- 
ing after her, with an expression of 
amazement seldom seen upon his mar- 
tial features. 

For once in his life he seemed to be 
taken completely by surprise; and hesi- 
tated before he followed the enemy. 

“Who would have dreamed it!” he 
said pushing up his shaggy mustache, 
“she was Miss—beautiful Miss—Van 
Doring before espousing the lamented 
‘ Butterton down yonder !” 

And a sort of chuckle shook the stal- 
wart breast of the Borderer. 

“Well, well! Luck has declared for 
me!” he muttered. ‘I’m losing time.” 

“Lose a moment more with me, Cap- 
tain,” said Falconbridge; and laying 
his hand upon the Borderer’s shoulder 
he added, “‘ what a noble morning!” 

The Borderer shook the hand of the 
young man cordially, and said: 

“Glorious! comrade: really amazing 
is this splendid morning—and faith! on 
my word! I think you suit it!” 

“ T ?—how is that ?” 

* Why, you are as bright and jolly as 
the sunshine.” 





Falconbridge laughed, stretched him- 
self, and yawned. 

“T am fresh enough,” he replied, 
“and you seem not at all fatigued.” 

“Fatigued! I believe you, comrade. 
A pretty thing for an old dog like my- 
self that has grown to the saddle,— 
whose legs are getting crooked, faith! 
on that account—to talk about frtigue! 
But let us dismiss the subject of legs. 
You are stopping here?” 

“Yes, ’till I see Lord Fairfax.” 

“Well, you’ll have a pleasant lady 
guest.” 

“This lady? What is her name?” 

The Captain looked cunning, and hes- 
itated before answering this query. 

“Come,” added Falconbridge, “am 
I not to know who the lady is—her sim- 
ple name ?” 

“IT doubt whether it would be politic 
for me to tell you, comrade,” said the 
Captain shaking his head. ‘* 

Falconbridge laughed. 

“Politic? How so?” 

“IT would have necessarily to enlarge 
upon her character, her loveliness, her 
advantages as the miserable can’t is— 
her desirabilities: her thousand claims 
to regard, respect and admiration !” 

“Ah?” laughed the young man; 
“ well, why not?” 

The Captain shook his head. 

“You’re a dooms good looking fel- 
low,” he said. 

“Oh!—” 

‘** The truth, comrade; and if you add 
to this the fact that you seem to have 
much time on your hands at present— 
by which I mean that your business 
does not seem pressing—the motive for 
my caution will be plain.” 

“ The motive, eh ?” 

“You might fall in love with this fair 
widow Butterton—my pleasant acquain- 
tance down in the town of Belhaven, 
which I’m told they are going to dub 
Alexandria, where I came from. See, 
now, I’ve let the whole thing slip out.” 

And Captain Wagner pretended to re- 
gard his conduct with supreme contempt. 
Falconbridge only laughed and said : 

“I believe you are in love, eh, Cap- 
tain? Well, I wish you good luck.” 
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Ilis companion groaned. 
“There’s no such thing for me, com- 
rade. I’m defeated, repulsed, driven off 
ignominiously !” 

** You have paid your addresses to the 
fair widow and failed ?” 

‘‘ Something like it. I really believe 
that you have guessed the state of things 
toahair. I thought from the first, Fal- 
conbridge, that you were a man of dis- 
crimination.” 

“ And this is really so?” laughed the 
young man, amused by the Borderer’s 
lugubriots expression; ‘“ you have really 
proposed and been discarded. 

“ Precisely, my friend, precisely: you 
have guessed rightly. Yes! I was over- 
come, subjugated, compelled to lay down 
my arms: ignominiously, miserably,— 
I who have lived in the midst of battles, 
who have heard the cohorns roaring 
from year’s end to year’s end-—-the mus- 
kets rattling here, on the border, every- 
where; I who have married twice, and 
each time paragons of women! I 
thought I knew the sex tolerably well, 
and I was mistaken. Vain thought for 
any man to imagine he has found the 
key of woman! Open one lock, another, 
then another, the next one baffles all 
your skill, defies all your cunning— 
which word I use in its ancient and com- 
mendable sense—laughs at all your ex- 
ertions, if, indeed, locks ever laugh. 
And now I was that benighted individ- 
ual; I thought I knew their wards, and 
springs, and windings, and turnings: I 
was mistaken; and here I am a morti- 
fied and humbled man, or if not that, a 
beaten man at least, or may the—hum! 
no swearing |” 

“Come, Captain,” replied Falcon- 
bridge, who with difficulty refrained from 
laughing, so melancholy were the tones 
of the soldier’s voice, ‘‘ better luck next 
time! .You have a fine opportunity to 
make up your losses.” 

“‘T find I have, indeed.” 

* Avail yourself of it.” 

**T will,” said the Borderer with great 
cheerfulness, 

“ As to finding a rival in me, you need 
not have any fears upon that point, 
Captain,” said Falconbridge laughing. 
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“T’m on the wing—-I soon pass. In a 
month I will not only be gone, but for- 
gotten,” 

“ Faith! no.” 

**No, what ?” 

** You'll not be forgotten. For I’ll re- 
member you, comrade, as one of the 
most gallant looking fellows I ever 
knew.” 

Falconbridge laughed again and held 
out his hand. 

“You are determined to make me a 
partisan of yours, Captain,’’ he said. 

“No, not at all! I like you, my dear 
comrade, and I can’t conceal my thought. 
If I’m angry I growl; if I’m pleased I 
laugh—TI conceal nothing because I can’t, 
faith! No: don’t fear Captain Long- 
knife who, whatever may be his faults— 
and he has a few—is not the man to flat- 
ter. If you fear anybody let it be the 
man or the woman who smiles on you, 
and holds out a friendly hand, while the 
other is under his or her cloak, clutching 
the knife that will stab you !” 

And the Borderer for a moment look- 
ed gloomy. 

As to Falconbridge he laughed gaily 
at this ominous speech, and playing with 
his rich swordhilt said carelessly : 

“T’m not afraid, and I think two can 
play at the cutting game! Nevertheless 
thanks Captain for the interest you feel. 
I am going now to a different sort of 
combat—to encounter perhaps a more 
dangerous enemy.” 

And Falconbridge with a laugh looked 
westward. 

‘*T know you are,”’ said Wagner look- 
ing at his companion wistfully. 

‘‘There comes Sir John, as fresh as a 
dew drop.” 

“ A fine-animal: and you are going, 
I don’t doubt—” 

‘“‘ To see the fair Miss Bertha? Yes, in- 
deed. What a splendid beauty !” 

“ Yes, very splendid: remember what 
I said just now.” 

“What did you say ?” 

“T said beware of smiles; distrust the 
hand thrust into your own; take care of 
the knife !” 

And refusing to say another word, the 
Captain with a sullen movement of his 














head went into the house, his forehead 
bent thoughtfully toward the ground and 
overshadowed. 

Falconbridge stood looking at him for 
a moment in silence, and then laughing 
silently, nodded his head upward and 
downward with the muttered words : 

“Yes, yes! a queer genius—a great 
dreamer! The ‘smile,’ the ‘knife’— 
‘take care of them!’ Oh yes! he jests 
with me; but he’s a good comrade and 
I won’t complain. Good morning, good 
Sir John! A fair sunshine for us, and 
I hope you are refreshed. Ho! com- 
rade |” 

And the young man vaulted into the 
saddle laughing. He gathered up the 
reins, threw a coin to the respectful host- 
ler, and set forward gaily toward the 
west. 

“ What an oddity, the Captain!” 
he added, “with his knives and warn- 
ings! Forward, Sir John! we are ex- 
pected !” 

And he put spur to the fine animal 
who set forward more rapidly than be- 
fore. 


Vil. 
THE CAPTAIN RENEWS THE ATTACK, 


Captain Wagner entered the ordinary 
shaking his head in a mysterious way: 
but his reflections were all at once ban- 
ished by the sight of the fair Mrs. But- 
terton, who was seated gracefully upon a 
cane-bottomed chair, conversing. The 
Captain joined in the conversation with 
an easy air, and soon the visit of the lady 
to the Valley became the topic. The ex- 
planation was simple, The settlers of 
the region, Lord Fairfax at the head of 
them, had determined to organize a 
county government; and the question at 
the moment was, the locality of the 
county-seat. For this honour, the two 
microscopic villages of Stephensburg and 
Winchester were candidates ; and as Mrs. 
Butterton chanced to possess a number 
of lots in and about Winchester, she was 
naturally desirous that their value should 
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be enhanced by the selection of that 
place for the seat of government. 

The fair widow concluded her sensible 
explanation by taking from a reticule, 
which hung jauntily upon her arm, a 
number of documents, which she gracc- 
fully handed to the Borderer. 

Captain Wagner looked at the papers 
and pondered: then pushing up his mar- 
tial mustache, he said to the widow: 

“T admire your business talent, my 
dear madam—what a wife you would 
make! what an admirabie wife! I shall 
recommend my friends to come and make 
themselves agreeable.” 

“La! Captain, you are jesting,” said 
the lady, covering her face affectedly with 
her fan. 

“Jesting? Jest on such a subject— 
never !” 

“You are a sad joker !” 

** Not with you.” 

“Why not with me ?”’ 

“T know not, my dear madam, except 
it be on account of that high respect I 
have for you.” 

“ Flatterer |” 

“That friendship, that regard—that, 
I may say, hum—that, yes, that—” 

Captain Wagner finished the sentence 
with a look which spoke volumes. The 
widow fairly blushed. 

“What are you talking about, daugh- 
ter and Gaptain ?” said the old German, 
coming up, “‘ not fell out, I hope.” 

“Oh, far from it, father!” said Mrs. 
Butterton, laughing. 

‘She is a great rattle-drap at times, 
Gaptain,” continued the landlord, “and 
full of all sorts of notions. Here is 
Mounseer Jambo, for instance—come 
here to deach dancing.” 

‘‘ He is a fine artist, father,” said Mrs. 
Butterton. 

“Hum!” said Captain Wagner, “he 
seems to be your particular friend.” 

“Oh, yes—he is a very gallant gentle- 
man.” 

Captain Wagner scowled at Monsieur 
Auguste Hypolite Jambot, and that gen- 
tleman chancing at the moment to raise 
his eyes, was nearly struck motionless by 
the look. 

Indeed, Captain Wagner was a dis- 
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agreeable man to have for an enemy, 80 
large of limb, and terrible in arms was 
he; and his scowl was one of horrible 
expressiveness. He looked sword, pistol 
and blunderbuss at the very least. 

“T have no doubt that Monsieur Jam- 
bot is gallant, madam,” said he, “ this he 
has proved by condescending to accom- 
pany you hither,” 

“ Come, you look at Monsieur Auguste 
as if you did not like him,” said Mrs. 
Butterton. 

‘Not like him, madam ?” said Cap- 
tain Wagner, bringing down his great 
gloved hand on the table, “that’s true! 
I do not like Frenchmen.” 

“And I,” said Monsieur Jambot, ris- 
ing and bristling up at these words, ‘I 
do not like, no I have no liking for capi- 
taines, begar.”’ 

Captain Wagner touched his sword 
instinctively, but reflecting that a quar- 
rel, and combat with ‘so diminutive a 
gentleman, and on so slight provocation, 
was out of the question, withdrew his 
hand, and only scowled again on Mon- 
sieur Jambot. 

Having thus terminated the conversa- 
tion as far as the dancing-master was 
concerned, Captain Wagner turned, with 
great good humour and cheerfulness, to 
Mrs. Butterton, who had counterfeited 
excessive trepidation: but who, seeing 
matters thus amicably arranged, was 
again all smiles. 

“My dear madam,” said he, ‘the 
sight of you to-day has rejoiced me—and 
you were right in telling me your busi- 
ness. I shall assist you in that business: 
I will, madam !” 

“La! thank you, Captain,” said the lady. 

“T will, madam,” said Captain Wag- 
ner, solemnly, “I pledge you my word 
that Winchester shall, on your account, 
be the Seat of Justice of the county of 
Frederick.” 

The widow rewarded Captain Wagner 
with a tender glance:—not so much in 
return for his promised services—to do 
her justice be it said,—as in requital of 
his devotedness. 

“For your sake,” said the Captain in 
a tone inaudible to the rest of the 
company, “I would do far more.” 
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“You are very disinterested, Captain,”’ 
murmured the lady. 

‘‘Disinterested? Not so, faith!” said 
the Borderer, “remember what I say !” 

And having overwhelmed the fair 
widow by this unmistakable avowal, Cap- 
tain Longknife directed another scowl, 
far more terrible than the former ones, 
at Monsieur Jambot, who was still tun- 
ing his fiddle; and turned the conversa- 
tion upon indifferent topics. 

The lady smiled, the old German 
smoked, the dancing-master meditated a 
solo, or frowned with lofty dignity at his 
rival. 

Thus some hours passed, and then the 
Captain, pleading business with Lord 
Fairfax, took his departure. 

It is unnecessary for us to say that 
like a stalwart soldier, the huge Encela- 
dus had returned unterrified to the at- 
tack, with a better knowledge of the 
enemy he assaulted, and a fixed deter- 
mination to be victor in the struggle. 


VIII. 
HOW GEORGE WAS LED BY PROVIDENCE. 


Let us now return to George, who, as 
the reader will find, met with more ad- 
ventures in his ride than he expected. 

The boy stood watching Captain Wag- 
ner until that worthy and his ebon steed 
were swallowed by the bright October foli- 
age; and then mounting his handsome 
sorrel, left Greenway Court, and—happy, 
laughing, joyous with that rare roseate 
joy of youth and inexperience and confi- 
dence—went forth toward the South, 
over the swaying, splendid prairie, and 
through the brilliant forest. 

Poor words !—for what words can de- 
scribe the forests of Virginia in October! 
—what painter, even, though he stood in 
stature above Titian, and the masters of 
all time, could place upon canvas the re- 
splendent glories of this noble season. 
Not a mere thoughtless rhapsody is this 
—for in the heart of him who writes, a 
thousand Autumn scenes live, like memo- 
ries of youth, beautiful and brilliant with 
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the glories of the “ jocund prime” of ex- 
istence !—so beautiful that, remembering 
them now, in days not so bright, he feels 
thankful for the treasure given to him, 
and living in his recollections, cares little 
for the present. 

George was still in that brilliant land 
of youth—with senses open to its glories 
and delights ; and so he went on joyfully, 
and gladly, through the golden morning, 
absorbing, so to speak, at every pore, the 
splendours of the Autumn. 

It was one of those mornings which 
seem to come like a blessing on the earth: 
when the azure sky, piled up with snowy 


clouds, droops down upon a world of . 


beauty: and the cool breath of joyful 
winds sweeps across hill and valley, with 
a murmurous laughter, as of myriads of 
merry goblins, let loose for a holiday, and 
reveling in their freedom. The red and 
yellow and orange foliage of the waving 
forest, like the banners of every nation 
met in leaguer around the battlements of 
the noble mountains, shone in the clear 
sunlight, and the rich prairie waved its 
gorgeous flowers from end to end of the 
great valley. 

Over this prairie ran rapid cloud- 
shadows, or, finer still, the delicate breath 
of the morning breeze: and this breeze 
which shook together the stems of the 
tall grass, and the bright blossoms of the 
Autumn time, until a murmurous laugh- 
ter filled the air—this fresh but gentle 
wind brought to the young man’s cheek 
a tint, to his heart a delight which no 
lowland breeze had ever been able to 
bring yet. 

To George, the Autumn did not pre- 
sent an aspect of mournfulness or decay: 
rather of full-handed, ripe, and matured 
beauty. THis eye dwelt with delight upon 
the forest with its magical colours; his 
roving and bright glances penetrated the 
white, delicate mist which, clearly re- 
lieved against the mountain, lay like a 
milky cloud along the winding river :— 
and his heart was full of joy and happi- 
ness. 

As he approached the mountain, the 
blue gradually changed to green: the 
undefined shadowy giants stood out in 
bolder relief, with rocky shoulders, and 





belts of haughty pines;—and then, after 
an hour’s rapid riding straight on, he 
had approached so near, that it seemed 
to him an easy thing to push his horse 
up the slope and gain the inviting sum- 
mit. George had, however, yet to learn 
that nothing is more deceptive than the 


apparent distance between the beholder’ 


and the great towering sentinel of Nature. 
He was yet a good distance from the 
mountain, and in his path lay an obstacle 
not to be despised—the tree-fringed river. 

As George drew near the river and 
went along under the bright foliage of 
the lofty trees, a thousand wovdland 
sights and sounds were around him. On 
the prairie the landscape was wild and 
undisturbed; he had heard no sound but 
the far resounding cry of the crane as he 
rose from some streamlet’s bed; had 
seen nothing but such air-wanderers as 
swept the blue sky on long stately wings, 
far up among the clouds:—for the most 
part all was still, and calm, and vast, as 
undisturbed as the landscape untouched 
as yet by the foot of man. 

But now all was changed: the forest 
seemed instinct with life, and joy and 
beauty. Long vines fell in bright fes- 
toons from the trees, and if these vines 
did not exhale the delicate perfume with 
which they flooded the forests in May 
mornings, they still were beautiful with 
their flaunting garlands, and wild fantas- 
tic outlines, 

The pines were full of whisperings, as 
though the mountain wind would never 
have done telling them its secrets :—the 
oaks, yellow and tall:—the dogwood 
brilliant with its crimson clustering ber- 
ries ;—the alder-tree, like saffron;—and 
the hickory, yellow but still strong and 
graceful as a youthful giant ;—all were 
full of life and motion, and the voice of 
birds. 

At distant openings the young man 
caught sight of more than one flying 
deer, and on the far mountain-side he 
saw distinctly a herd of huge elk gallop- 
ing, as is their wont, into the verdurous, 
undiscovered depths of the deep glens. 

As he approached the sloping bank of 
the river, an otter showed his brown 
nose, and bead-like eyes, then dived, 
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making circles as he disappeared in the 
bright water; and at the noise a flock of 
wild geese, who had been feeding in the 
tall flags, rose up with a shrill clanging 
scream, and soared away, far into the 
the bright clouds, on snowy wings, to~ 
ward the South. 

George reined up his horse and gazed 
with delighted eyes on the tranquil 
stream, whose surface, scarce broken 
into ripples by the gentle wind, mirrored 
the drooping boughs of the crimson and 
golden-leafed trees, and white floating 
clouds. The woodland sights and sounds 
delighted him—the freshness and wild 
grace of the fair nook with its green 
grass, and tree-trunks and fresh water, 
charmed him:—never had he seen so 
beautiful a landscape. 

As he sat quietly in his saddle gazing 
at the bright water from which, at inter- 
vals, the “ fall fish” leaped into the air 
playfully ; his attention was attracted by 
a figure upon the opposite side of the 
river, which at this point was not very 
wide. This figure was that of a girl of 
about fifteen, who was evidently gather- 
ing flowers. 

For the purpose of reaching the water- 
blossoms, growing far down in the shady 
nooks, near the surface of the stream, 
she stooped very carelessly over—so care- 
lessly at times, that George, who, unseen 
himself amid the foliage, was watching 
her, feared every moment that her foot 
would slip, and she would be precipitated 
into the stream. But the little maiden 
took her way along the steep and danger- 
ous bank with the care and skill of one 
practiced in roadside wandering: and 
her basket was svon full of Fall flowers, 
which she paused to gaze at with evident 
satisfaction. 

The boy looked at her for a moment, 
as she stood in the sunlight—glad to 
have seen this fresh woodland picture. 
He then turned the head of his horse, 
dismissed the little maiden from his mind 
with a careless conjecture as to her 
presence in that wild scene, and gazing 
at the clouds, was about to continue his 
way. Ashe touched his horse with the 
spur, a cry suddenly resounded in his 
ears—a cry of alarm and helplessness— 
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and wheeling round, he saw at one rapid 
glance that his fears had been realized. 

The little maiden had boldly ventured 
out upon a large moss-covered log, at the 
end of which grew a magnificent cluster 
of yellow primroses; and this log having 
turned, she had lost her footing. 

When George saw her she was just los- 
ing her balance :—and her cry of terror 
scarcely reached his ears when she drop- 
her basket and fell into the stream. 

George was one of those persons who 
never hesitate or lose their presence of 
mind—whom no sudden surprise affects. 

The girl had scarcely touched the water 
before the boy, with a violent stroke of 
the spur, had driven his horse into the 
river, and was swimming vigorously 
and rapidly toward her. 


IX. 


HOW GEORGE MADE THE ACQUAINTANCE 
OF CANNIE. 


The girl seemed to feel that a friend 
was coming to her rescue, for her head 
was turned even in the midst of her 
struggle against the watery death which 
threatened her toward the boy. 

Her garments at first afforded her some 
support, and George thought he could 
easily reach her: but this hope began to 
disappear, and his trembling lips and 
flushed face, showed his desperate anxi- 
ety. His eyes burned, and leaning for- 
ward on his animal, he devoured the 
sinking form with his looks, and struck 
the animal with his hand to hasten its 
speed. 

Before he had arrived within twenty 
yards of the young girl, the water began 
rapidly to fill her clothing, and thus to 
add its own weight to the weight of her 
body. She gradually sank lower and 
lower ; her long, chesnut hair rested now 
on the water, and the waves toyed with 
it. 

The sight almost broke the young 
man’s heart. With desperate, furious 
efforts he dashed on toward her. Noth- 
ing but the bright face was now visible ; 
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the small, bare arms were raised above 
the water; and acry for help issued from 
the child’s lips. George felt his throat 
swell with a flood of tears; his eyes 
seemed to be starting from his head ; his 
hands trembled like a leaf. Again a 
faint ery came from the child’s lips— 
again the small arms beat the water; but 
the effort only hastened her fate. A wave 
passed over her head while George was 
still ten feet from her, panting, overcome 
with horror and despair. 

Then she was gone! snatched from 
him! suffocated within his very sight! 
He uttered a groan of despair and hor- 
ror. But suddenly he seemed to feel that 
one course was left him; he might still 
save her. He threw himself from the 
saddle into the stream; passed over the 
space which separated them with half a 
dozen strokes, and came to her side. A 
curl of hair, before he was conscious of 
it, glided into his hand, and the next mo- 
ment the girl was in his arms, his hand 
was around her, her pale face lay upon 
his shoulder, and he swam with his al- 
most lifeless burden to the shore. 

George took her in his arms as though 
she had been an infant, and bore her to 
a bank covered with soft grass; his 
heart was torn with anxiety and dread; 
he was afraid that he had arrived too 
late. Tle used every means to restore 
her, and at the end of ten minutes had 
the inexpressible satisfaction of seeing 
her open her eyes. Never had George 
experienced such delight. He could have 
shouted aloud for joy; indeed he did ut- 
ter an exclamation, which attracted the 
girl’s attention. She looked up lan- 
guidly, but made no reply to his ques- 
tions. Slowly, however, her strength 
and consciousness seemed to return, and 
at the end of half an hour, during which 
time George had unceasingly chafed her 
hands, and arms, and feet, and squeezed 
the water from her clothing, she seemed 
to become aware for the first time of what 
had befallen her. 

“Oh, sir! I was nearly drowned, was’nt 
I?” she murmured. 

“ Yes, indeed you were,” said George, 
gazing kindly on the little face. 

“‘ Did you save me ?” said the girl. 


“I believe I did,” said George, smiling, 
to keep up her spirits ; “ you fell into the 
water, and—” 

“Oh, yes! I remember all now—oh, 
me |” 

And with a shudder the gir! closed her 
eyes, overcome by the recollection. 

“Don’t think about it any more,” said 
the boy, “it will agitate you. And you 
ought not to keep these wet clothes on— 
you ought to go home at once. And I 
must ask you your name, and where you 
live.” 

The girl sighed and said faintly : 

“My name is Cannie Powell, and we 
live up in the Fort Mountain, sir.” 

“Very far?” 

‘Oh, no, not very, sir.” 

“Don’t call me sir,” said George, smi- 
ling; ‘“‘I’m only a boy, and it seems so 
constrained ; my name is George.” 

The lips of the girl moved as though 
she were impressing the name forever 
upon her memory. 

“You ought to go home at once now,” 
he said, “I will go and catch my horse, 
and we will return together.” 

The girl’s cheeks coloured, and she 
murmured : 

“Oh you are so kind! but I ought not 
to—you were going—” 

“No where! no where in the world; 
and if I had been I know my duty asa 
gentleman.” 

And George raised his head with sim- 
plicity; and casting a last look toward 
Cannie, went to search for his horse. 
The intelligent animal had not wandered 
far. Emerging from the water, after 
being abandoned by his master, he had 
quietly commenced feeding on the long 
grass—and now allowed himself to be 
recaptured easily. 

George led him back to the spot where 
the girl sat, and throwing one stirrup 
over the saddle, helped her to mount, in 
spite of many protestations that she 
could easily walk. The boy only smiled, 
and with the air of an elderly protector, 
led the animal by the bridle, along the 
narrow road, through the rugged gorge. 
To the music of the brawling Passage 
Creek they thus entered the Valley of the 
Fort. 
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Glancing often back at his little charge, 
the youth now took in every detail of her 
face and figure. Long chesnut hair fell 


in moist, rich curls around a delicate - 


face, with large hazel eyes, rosy cheeks, 
and lips full of a grave sweetness and 
simplicity. There was something fresh 
and pure in every trait of the counte- 
nance, and the slender form possessed a 
girlish grace and attraction. She was 
not clad like the child of a woodman, 
and this fact had very soon attracted 
George’s attention. The fabric of her 
dress was almost rich, although greatly 
worn ; traces of embroidery were visible 
upon the skirt; and around her neck 
the girl wore a string of pearls of no 
slight value. Her small feet were cased, 
it is true, in rough, high-reaching shoes ; 
but her white stockings were of the finest 
silk ; and her hands had evidently never 
been acquainted with toil. 

These singular peculiarities of the 
girl’s dress attracted, as we have said, 
the attention of her companion; but he 
did not dwell on them as strongly as he 
would have done, had he lived longer in 
the wild country which they were traver- 
sing, whose inhabitants still wore such 
rude costumes. He was looking at the 
sweet face which rivetted his eyes, and 
he gazed at her so intently that the girl 
coloured under his look. George saw 
that the blush was caused by his glances, 
and immediately looked away and com- 
menced talking—the girl replying with 
her grave sweetness, in which he found a 
singular charm. 

They thus toek their way along the 
wooded road and soon disappeared be- 
neath the huge trees. 

Had George chanced to look back as 
the road turned a great mossy rock, he 
would have seen something to startle him. 
As the two forms disappeared, the red 
leaves of an immense oak slightly rus- 
tled—a swarthy face peered carefully 
out—and the next moment an Indian, 
who had lain close at full length on one 
of the great limbs, dropped noiselessly to 
the ground. He was a young man, ap- 
parently about twenty-three, of slender 
and graceful figure—grave expression, 
and erect carriage. He was clad in 
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fringed leggings, met by a garment of 
soft doeskin, reaching as high as the 
waist; his slender and nervous feet were 
cased in moccasins, decorated with the 
quills of the porcupine—and above his 
forehead nodded a plume of bright col- 
oured feathers, the badge of a chief. In 
his bearing there was something noble 
and impressive; and as he stood for a 
moment leaning with crossed arms, bare 
like his chest, upon a long cedar bow, 
he presented an appearance eminently 
attractive for its wild and graceful 
beauty. 

The young Indian looked gravely in 
the direction taken by George and Can- 
nie—threw a quick glance toward the 
sky—then murmuring something in a 
low voice, which was very musical and 
sad, set forward with the rapid pace cf a 
hunter, on the path which they had fol- 
lowed. He saw them mount the wind- 
ing road, and approach a little mountain 
dwelling. Then as if satisfied that there 
was no use in further watching, he sighed 
and plunged into the forest again, and was 
lost in the deep shadow of the thick au- 
tumn foliage. 


X. 
A SINGULAR PERSONAGE. 


Around the small house upon the side 
of the mountain, the finest tints of au- 
tumn seemed to cluster, The great oaks 
were like pyramids of crimson; the 
tufted pines, resembling the tall tropic 
palms, which wave their gigantic plumes 
in the breezes of the Indian ocean, rose 
clear and beautiful against the sky—and 
over all fell the rosy haze of autumn like 
a happy dream. 

The house was of logs, rough hewn, 
and with clap-boards for a roof. The 
windows were small, and evidently con- 
structed with an eye to defence; the 
stone chimney in the rear leaned, as it 
were, against a huge mass of rock, fringed 
with close set shrubbery. A great many 
flowers of autumn were in bloom beside 


the low door—and the whole mansion 
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had a neat and pretty air about it, which 
seemed to indicate the presence of a wo- 
man orachild. George assisted Cannie 
to the ground, and fixing the bridle of 
his horse to a bough, followed her into 
the house, The room which they entered 
was simply furnished, but pleasant to 
the eye. It was scrupulously neat; some 
books were lying on the rude shelf used 
as a mantel-piece; and the whole apart- 
ment was cheerful and attractive. 


As Cannie entered, an old man came 
to meet her; and the eyes of this old 
man were fixed upon her companion with 
an intentness which was for the moment 
not at all agreeable. They seemed to 
look through him, and that, without the 
least effort, and in an instant. 


Then the expression of the old man’s 
face changed; he greeted the boy with 
collected courtesy ; and when Cannie, in 
a broken and agitated voice, spoke of her 
accident and rescue, the old man’s ex- 
pression changed more and more, and 
with a slight colour in his pale cheeks, 
he held out his hand and grasped that of 
George with the warmest gratitude. 


George scanned the figure of his host; 
and this scrutiny evidently resulted in a 
manner similar to that former one in re- 
gard to the child. The old man was evi- 
dently no rude backwoodsman ; his coun- 
tenance and eyes wore the unmistakable 
stamp of the student and the man of in- 
tellectual cultivation; and even in his 
dress the same difference was discerni- 
ble. He was clad in a suit which had 
once been rich, and still exhibited traces 
of its former splendour, beneath a thou- 
sand stains and rents. Upon one of the 
thin fingers sparkled a diamond ring, 
and a pair of large gold cased glasses 
covered his eyes, rolling beneath their 
heavy white eye-brows. 

As Cannie related in her grave, sweet 
voice, the events of the morning, George 
read in the eyes of the old man a depth 
of tenderness which he had never before 
seen in the face of mortal. When she 
told how George had saved her life, the 
wan cheeks flushed, and holding out, as 
we have said, his thin, white hand, the 
strange host enclosed the youth’s in a 

. 


grasp which resembled the pressure of 
steel springs. 

‘*You have saved two lives, sir,” he 
said, with a singular nobility of tone; 
“thanks, thanks! And now, my child,” 
he added, turning to Cannie, ‘“‘ go change 
your dress, or you will be ill.” 

The girl obeyed, and disappeared for 
a quarter of an hour, during which time 
the singular host spoke calmly on a vari- 
ety of subjects. There was an air of col- 
lected strength and composure about the 
speaker, which puzzled George more and 
more—for he felt that he was in the pres- 
ence of a superior man. In the midst of 
the conversation Cannie re-appeared, with 
a primrose in her hair, and a smile on 
her lips—far more beautiful, George 
thought, than before. She joined simply 
in the conversation—and an hour fled by 
imperceptibly, during which the youth 
found himself more and more absorbed 
in the process of gazing at Cannie. Then 
remembering his agreement with Captain 
Wagner, he rose, and in spite of the most 
courteous urging, declared he must de- 
part. 

“T really must return, sir,” he said, 
“they will expect me at Greenway 
Court.” 

“ At Greenway Court!” said his host, 
with an unmistakable start, “are you 
staying at Greenway Court!” 

And the piercing eyes seemed to dive 
into his own, as though their owner 
wished to read his very soul. 

“Yes, I came to the Valley but a day 
or two since,” replied the young man, 
‘and stopped at Lord Fairfax’s. What 
surprises you, sir ?” 

‘Nothing, nothing, my young friend— 
it is nothing !” 

And withdrawing, as it were, into him- 
self, the speaker controlled every exhibi- 
tion of emotion. But George afterwards 
remembered the quick start—and under- 
stood why the utterance of the simple 
words produced an effect so singular. 

With the promise that he would come 
very soon again, to know if Cannie had 
gotten over her accident, he at last de- 
parted—the grave, sweet face of the girl 
going with him—her smile seeming to 
light him on his way. A thousand spec- 
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ulations chased each other through his 
bewildered mind; he tried in vain to im- 
agine who his eccentric host could be. 
But he was completely at fault. He gave 
up finally in despair; and turned with a 
sort of delightful relief to the image of 
the grave, little maiden. 

He was still absorbed in his thoughts 
of her, when the silence of the lonely 
road was suddenly broken. The notes of 
a bugle rang out clear from the mountain 
side—the echoes chased each other from 
cliff to cliff—and then a great trampling 
and baying was heard near at hand, and 
a huge stag, pursued by a score of hounds, 
bounded into the gorge, and fell bleeding 
to the earth, almost at the young man’s 
feet. 


XI. 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 


The trampling which George had heard 
all at once became louder; a hoarse voice 
hallooed to the dogs; and in an instant a 
tall huntsman, mounted on a fiery ani- 
mal of great size and muscle, thundered 
from a narrow bridle path into the open 
space. 

The stag had fallen, but, half raised 
upon one knee, was goring the dogs with 
his huge antlers. They strove to clutch 
him by the throat, but he foiled them, 
one and all, and several of them had al- 
ready received bad wounds when the 
huntsman reached the spot. The sight 
seemed to arouse a wild ferocity in him. 
His cheeks flushed crimson, his eyes 
glared at the scene, and leaping from his 
horse, he drew his couteau de chasse, and 
threw himself into the midst of the 
dogs. 

The stag made a last desperate effort. 
He seemed to feel that all was over, The 
dangerous antlers were lowered to pierce 
the hunter’s breast, but all was in vain. 
The nervous hand grasping the sharp 
hunting knife, darted forward—the blood 
spouted forth—and the stag fell to the 
earth, his throat cut nearly through and 
through. 
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The hunter rose, and calmly wiped the 
blood from his knife and sleeve. Then he 
turned to the youth. George had thus 
an opportunity to scan his appearance. 
He was a man of middle age, with a tall, 
gaunt figure, penetrating eyes, and lips 
which seemed to indicate a temperament 
rather melancholy and cynical, than 
happy. Ile wore a brown peruke, an 
otter-skin cap, with a buck’s tail stuck in 
it, and huge boots with heavy spurs. The 
remainder of his costume was rich, but 
discoloured by rain and sun. The coat 
had once been profusely laced, and the 
orange silk waist-coat still showed traces 
of gold embroidery ; but the suit, like its 
wearer, appeared to have “seen better 
days.” The hunter had carelessly wiped 
the blade of his fine French couteau de 
chasse on his cuff, and now scanned with 
great calmness his companion. 

“ A stag of ten, sir,” he said, in a quiet, 
deep voice; “you were fortunate to be in 
at the death.” 


“It is bloody sport,” returned the 
young man, “but wonderfully exciting. 
What will you do with the carcass of the 
deer, sir ?” 

“Carry it home with me,” returned 
the huntsman. 

And whistling to his horse, who came 
slowly to his side, he raised the ponder- 
ous body, and threw it across the front of 
his sadd'e. Then mounting, he said: 

“You were going in this direction— 
were you not, sir?” 


George replied in the affirmative ; and 
followed by the dogs, of whom many 
limped painfully, they took their way 
straight toward the river. 

“A day for an emperor!” said the 
stranger in a deep voice. Then all at 
once smiling grimly, he looked at the 
young man and added: “ but that may 
seem an improper distinction to you— 
you appear to be a Virginian, and the Vir- 
ginians are all republicans.” 

“T am a loyal subject of his Majesty, 
George II.,” returned the boy, “ but God 
made the sunshine for all alike—did he 
not, sir?” 

The grim smile seemed to deepen on 
the stranger’s face. 
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“No doubt, no doubt,” was the indif- 
ferent reply, “but the lion has more 
right to the forest than the jackall—if 
not to the sunshine. You see, sir, that 
his is the divine right of kings, and his 
court of tigers, leopards and panthers, 
have their privileges of nobility.” 

George looked puzzled. The strange 
huntsman seemed to aim at provoking 
discussion; but it was difficult to reply 
to him. 

“You dissent,” continued the grim 
speaker, “‘ bat you don’t reply to me. 
Come say now, my chance friend—is not 
all this proper? Should not the lion 
rule the forest—the eagle the air? Should 
not the beautiful tigers and cougars be 
above foxes—hyenas ?” 

“Oh, assuredly!” said George, “ but 
kings and nobles are not lions or eagles 
always—gren' rds are very often foxes 
I have heard. And tell me, is it just, sir, 
that because the fox bites the heel of the 
huntsman, as in the fable, and saves the 
life of the lion—is it just that the lion 
should deelare the foxes throughout all 
time superior to the higher class of ani- 
mals ?” 

“Good, good !” said the stranger, ‘ you 
strike hard at hereditary privilege. You 
are a republican—you would overturn 
class ?” 

“‘T would raise up worth !” said George 
with animation; “I would have the 
strong and pure instead of the weak and 
corrupt, at the head of affairs, however 
lowly their station! I think when God 
gives noble integrity and powerful brain 
to a man, he should hold the reins of 
power, rather than his inferiors, though 
his origin be as obscure as a peasant’s. 
Is not that entirely rational, sir ?” 

“Hum! hum!” said the stranger with 
his former smile, “I was not wrong in 
declaring you a republican—but that’s no 
matter. What care we for kings or no- 
bles in the wilds here? Here’s the 
river.” 

And with these laconic words the 
huntsman pushed his horse into the wa- 
ter; who, half fording, half swimming, 
soon reached the opposite bank. George 
was there as quickly, and they again set 
forward—soon issuing from the forest 


cr 


into the waving prairie, whose myriads 
of brilliant flowers were glittering in the 
rich light of the sinking sun. 

All at once two figures on horseback 
appeared a quarter of a mile in advance 
of them ; and these figures plainly des- 
cried them, and awaited their approach. 


XII, 
THE DRAMA COMMENCES. 


George recognized Falconbridge and 
Miss Argal. He rode his white thor- 
oughbred, she her little filly—and stand- 
ing in the tall grass which reached near- 
ly to the backs of their horses, they pre- 
sented, in the golden flood of sunlight, a 
richly picturesque appearance. 

“T am very glad to see you!” said 
Falconbridge pushing forward and shak- 
ing George’s hand, with a gay smile: 
then bowing courteously to the stranger, 
he added, “give you good day, sir.” 

The hunter inclined coolly ; but some- 
thing in the face of the young man, or 
his tone of voice seemed to affect him 
strangely. His penetrating gaze riveted 
itself upon the proud, laughing features 
of Falconbridge, and a shadow passed 
over his brow, like that from a floating 
cloud. 

“Tt is strange!” the grim lips mur- 
mured; “what asingular resemblance !” 

Falconbridge did not observe the ex- 
pression or the tone. He had turned to 
George, and began to explain how the 
young lady and himself had been lost. 
His manner, when he addressed or look- 
ed at her, had changed greatly. There 
was something ardent and impassioned 
in his gaze as it rested on her face; and 
the lady was not backward in returning 
it with looks almost as significant of her 
feelings. By some fatality this emotion 
seemed suddenly to have ripened in both 
hearts—thenceforth it was plain that the 
young lady was the fate of Falconbridge 
—his fate for weal or wo. 

“ And, Miss Argal,” said George when 
Falconbridge had told how they had cir- 
cled at random over the prairie, ‘‘ was 
she frightened ?” 
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“‘Oh no! she has behaved like a he- 
roine, in spite of her utter ignorance of 
the road back to her home.” 

‘“‘T can’t think where we are,” said 
the young lady with one of her pretty 
smiles. But for some vague reason 
George felt as if this declaration were 
not true. There was an imperceptible 
constraint in her manner as she spoke; 
and his truthful instinct told him that 
there was concealment or falsehood. He 
did not reply to her, but turning to his 
companion said : 

“We are not far from Greenway 
Court, I believe, sir.” 

‘‘ Some distance,” returned the hunts- 
man coolly, “but the path is well 
beaten.” 

And with a courteous but cold incli- 
nation to the young lady, he set for- 
ward followed by the party. Tho sun 
ran in a stream of rich purple light 
across the hills and far away, -beyond 
the mountains: the golden cloud ships 
slowly floated off into the distance and 
were lost: and as the shades of night 
descended and the stars came out, they 
reached the old mansion of Greenway. 

The tall huntsman tied his bridle to the 
bough of a tree, lifted the carcass of the 
deer to the ground, and turned toward 
the porch. <As he did so, old John ap- 
peared upon the threshold, and bowing 
low, respectfully approached. 

“ Dismount if you please, Miss Argal,” 
said the hunter with grave courtesy, 
‘‘and honour my poor house with your 
presence.” 

“Lord Fairfax!” exclaimed George, 
“T might have known that you were 
Lord Fairfax—but my mind was busy 
with other thoughts !” 

And something like a blush came to 
the cheeks of the boy. The Earl smiled, 
and pressing the young man’s hand said 
in a friendly tone: . 

“Tam glad you did not know me— 
had you recognized one of those ‘ foxes’ 
you spoke of, you would have expressed 
yourself, perhaps, less honestly.” 

And with a courteous gesture, Lord 
Fairfax marshalled his guests before him 
into the mansion. 

The first object which greeted all eyes, 
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was the huge form of Captain Wagner 
stretched in his favourite leathern chair : 
he was sound asleep, and his snoring 
resembled distant thunder. It was an 
amusing picture. His cocked hat had 
fallen on the floor, and half covered a 
a pipe which had escaped from the sol- 
die’s hand as he dropped asleep. A 
half emptied cup of Jamaica rum at his 
elbow proved that the sleeper had been 
also occupied by the task of drinking 
after dinner. The long sword in its 
leathern scabbard had gotten between the 
athletic legs of the Captain, and at every 
chance movement rattled fiercely against 
the rowels of his spurs, or the iron heels 
of his large horseman’s boots. 

“Captain Wagner!” exclaimed the 
Earl, ‘so he’s here !” 

The Borderer stirred in his sleep, and 
the words “ fairest lady!” escaped from 
his heavy froth-soiled mustache. Whether 
it arose from the nature of his dreams, 
or from the vicinity of that lythe and 
beautiful form, we cannot undertake to 
say: but it is certain that when Captain 
Wagner was awakened by the loud voice 
of Lord Fairfax, his conduct seemed to 
indicate anything but dreams of ladies. 
He started up, seized his sword, and 
overturning the flaggon of Jamaica with 
his elbow, threw himself forward, cry- 
ing “Injuns! or the devil take me !” 

The grim melancholy smile George 
had already observed, passed over the 
face of Lord Fairfax, and he sat down 
in the seat Captain Wagner had aban- 
doned, courteously motioning to his 
guests to be seated also. Then turning 
to the soldier, who was rubbing his eyes: 

“Well, Captain Longknife,” he said 
grimly, “sleeping on duty Isee. When 
did you arrive?” 

The Captain bowed with great com- 
posure, and picked up his hat. 

“You, my Lord,” he said, “are re- 
sponsible for this nap I have taken, and 
if I have slept on my post, you see I was 
ready at a moment’s notice.” 

“True: you came near spitting me 
and my friends here,” 

“That would have been too bad,” said 
the Captain, “to spit se noble a seigneur 
as the baron of Cameron; such brave 
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companions as friend Falconbridge and 
George, or so peerless a dame as Miss 
Argal.” 

With which words Captain Wagner 
executed a stiff inclination toward the 
lady in question. 

“Thanks, sir,’”’ said Miss Argal in her 
self-possessed voice. 

‘I hope in my absence you procured 
everything you wished, Captain,” said 
Lord Fairfax ; ‘‘ old John—” 

“Is a trump, or I’m a dandy, my dear 
Sir,” interrupted the Borderer. ‘ Did I 
find all I wanted? I believe you! I’m 
an old campaigner, and being in good 
quarters had everybody running, of 
course,” 

“Right, right,” said Lord Fairfax 
smiling ; ‘‘and now, with your permis- 
sion, we'll have supper, as I’m hungry.” 

“ My permission!” cried the Captain, 
“You are jesting! You could not please 
me better; I am dying for something to 
eat, my dear friend !” 

Old John, who was standing respect- 
fully in a corner, opened his eyes at this 
statement, in a way that expressed vol- 
umes—but he was far too hospitable to 
allude to the Captain’s performances at 
dinner. Ata sign from his master he 
busied himself at once to get supper— 
and soon it was smoking upon the board. 

Neither Falconbridge or Miss Argal 
seemed in a hurry to depart; and when 
after the meal Lord Fairfax urged the 
young lady to remain all night, to avoid 
the chill air, she consented with very lit- 
tle difficulty. George unconsciously ask- 
ed himself if young ladies in his neigh. 
bourhood ever remained away thus from 
home, and treated the feelings of their 
relatives with such slight ceremony: but 
as Falconbridge, beyond a slight move- 
ment of surprise, indicated no opinion, 
the youth thought he was unreasonable, 
and blamed himself for his growing dis- 
like to the young lady. 

She kept her fine eyes cast down bash- 
fully the greater part of the time— 
only raising them occasionally to throw 
toward Falconbridge one of those glances 
full of subtle fascination and attraction, 
which made her so dangerous. Is thus 
happened that she did not observe the 
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steaay look which Lord Fairfax bent 
upon her face. This look, full of admi- 
ration, and so striking in one who seem- 
ed to care very little for aught around 
him, took in every detail of the surpass- 
ingly beautiful woman’s appearance: the 
gentle arched brows, the ripe red lips, 
the rounded chin, and the snowy throat, 
against which the dark curls were clear- 
ly relieved, making the white skin more 
dazzling from the contrast. Miss Argal 
did not observe that absorbing lo¢k—her 
marvellous acuteness would have dis- 
cerned in it more than it expressed. He 
soon turned away, and commenced talk- 
ing with Captain Wagner, and George; 
and thus the hours fled away, and bed- 
time came. A maid announced that the 
young lady’s apartment was prepared ; 
and Lord Fairfax, rising, conducted her 
to the door, which he courteously opened, 
and ushered her through with a ceremo- 
nious inclination. She inclined her head 
gracefully in turn—and with a quick 
glance from the corners of her eyes to- 
ward Falconbridge, disappeared. 

“What a very beautiful face this young 
lady has,” said the Earl indifferently, 
“ who is she ?” 

“The daughter of your neighbour Ar- 
gal,” said the Captain, “the new settler 
up there toward Stephensburg.” 

“The lady is a friend of yours, I be- 
lieve, sir,” said the Earl turning courte- 
ously to Falconbridge. “Ido not know 
that I have seen you in our neighbour- 
hood before.” 

“That is easily explained, my Lord,” 
retured Falconbridge with the same easy 
courtesy. “I have but just reached this 
region. I have come hither to gather in- 
formation as to the condition of a large 
tract of land which I own on the South 
Branch—by grant some years since, from 
your Lordship’s agent there. As to Miss 
Argal, I think I may style myself her 
friend, though our acquaintance has been 
short.” 

Lord Fairfax bowed and said : 


“To-morrow I shall endeavour to af- 
ford you the information you desire, Mr. 
Falconbridge—and to cut out a task for 
you, George, my young Republican.” 
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“Oh! then you’ve been debating!” 
said the Captain with a yawn. 

“Yes, and George is a leveller—but 
no matter. I care for nobody’s politics. 
As long as he surveys accurately, and 
you, Captain, drive off the Indians, I’m 
content, And now, gentlemen, I must 
bid you good-night. I am really weary. 
Your apartments, I think, are all pre- 
pared.” 

With these words the Earl inclined his 
head, and rang a little silver bell, which 
speedily brought old John to the apart- 
ment. In half an hour, the whole man- 
sion was silent. Were all sleeping? 


XIII. 


HOW FALCONBRIDGE HAD A STRANGE 
DREAM. 


Falconbridge had a singular dream. 
He imagined that about two hours after 
midnight his door opened ; a heavy step 
stealthily approached his couch, which 
was flooded by the pallid rays of the 
great soaring moon ; and a tall form bent 
down and looked long and in silence upon 
his face. 


What the mysterious figure was like he 
could not tell, as the shoulders and head 
were wrapped in a heavy mantle, com- 
pletely concealing the sex and character 
of the visitant. All that he plainly per- 
ceived was a pair of burning eyes be- 
tween the folds of the mantle—dark 
stars, as it were, which glittered as they 
shone upon him with a lurid lustre. 

The figure remained thus motionless 
beside his couch, lost in the deep shadow, 
and silently scanning the sleeper, who 
was full in the moonlight, for what 
seemed to Falconbridge an interminable 
time. Mastered by a vague influence 
which he could not throw off, the young 
man lay still, asking himself if he were 
really asleep and dreaming this—or half 
awake, and looking upon a real form. 
He could not determine the question in 
his mind, and remained thus lying supine 
and powerless before the vision, in the 
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condition of a sleep-walker, or one in a 
trance, 

To the first sensation of surprise and 
vague discomfort at the presence of such 
a strange, weird visitant, ere long suc- 
ceeded a deep curiosity to discover what 
would be the next action of the figure. 
The eyes seemed to have burned down 
upon his face for centuries, but at some 
time they must be withdrawn, Falcon- 
bridge waited therefore, and was not 
disappointed in his expectation. 


The mysterious figure slowly assumed 
an upright position ; a deep sigh seemed 
to issue from its bosom; and with head 
bent over its shoulder, and drooping form, 
it slowly returned toward the door through 
which it had entered. 


The absence of the strange, glowing 
eyes seemed to give the dreamer courage. 
No longer paralyzed, as it were, by the 
magnetic glance, Falconbridge started 
from his couch, and grasping his sword, 
which lay upon the table, near his bed, 
rushed toward the door. 

He thought he saw it open and close 
upon the figure. 

His sword pierced the solid wood—the 
clash echoing through the mansion with 
a strange, weird sound. 

Falconbridge tore open the door, and 
issued forth upon the landing of the 
stair-case, Nothing was to be seen. The 
pale moonlight slept upon the rude ban- 
nisters and the oaken floor, but no form 
was visible. 

He rubbed his eyes, and returning to 
the apartment, wrenched his sword from 
the wood in which the point had been 
buried. 

Had he dreamed ? Could it really have 
been his fancy ? 


“T swear I saw it!” he muttered, wi- 
ping the cold perspiration from his brow, 
and returning to the couch; “it bent 
over me, and looked into my face !” 

With these words he deposited his 
sword again upon the table, and laid 
down. He remained for an hour or more 
awake, watching for the return of the 
figure—but nothing disturbed the lonely 
silence. At last he fell asleep murmur- 
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ing; and slumbered undisturbed until 
the sunlight streamed into his chamber 
through the eastern window and waked 
him. 


XIV. 
THE NEXT MORNING. 


“You must have eaten a heavy sup- 
per, sir,” said Lord Fairfax coldly, as. at 
breakfast the young man related his 
strange vision; “‘Greenway Court is not 
ancient enough to possess a ghost, and 
your dreams took a singular direction.” 

“True, my Lord,” returned Falcon- 
bridge thoughtfully, “but I could almost 
swear I was not asleep.” 

“Not asleep!” said the Earl, with 
gloomy surprise. 

“At least I think so. But plainly I 
am mistaken. Yet ’tis strange! I seem 
to have seen really those lurid eyes, full 
of pain and yearning—unhappy eyes !” 

And Falconbridge leaned back in his 
chair and sighed. 

“There, comrade !” said Captain Wag- 
ner, with his mouth full, “stop that 
groaning, or you’ll make me melancholy. 
Luckily my appetite is proof against 
everything—but come, laugh !” 

Falconbridge smiled. The sonorous 
voice of the soldier aroused him; and 
his constitutional spirits gradually re- 
turned. 

“You are right, Captain,” he said; 
“ this is idle, and I am carried away by 
sickly fancies. And yet I could have 
sworn !—but enough. I fear I’ve terri- 
fied you by my ghost!” he added, turning 
with a brilliant smile to Miss Argal, “I 
trust your own dreams were more plea- 
sant?” 


“Very pleasant,” was the low reply; 


and George caught in its passage a quick 
glance, which seemed to say “‘ I dreamed 
of you.” 

The breakfast soon afterward termina- 
ted; and Falconbridge requested the 
Earl to have his horse and Miss Argal’s 
brought up. The young lady replied to 
his Lordship’s hospitable invitation to 
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remain, that she feared her father was 
uneasy on her account; and this excuse 
was conclusive. 

So they departed: Falconbridge ma- 
king an appointment with the Earl to 
visit him on the next day; and soon af- 
terward George, too, mounted his horse 
and left Greenway. 

Was it to look at the country or make 
surveys? If so, the youth evidently pre- 
ferred the region of the Fort Mountain; 
for in an hour or two he had crossed the 
river, and was galloping along the road 
to the house of Cannie. 


XV. 


HOW LORD FAIRFAX TOLD THE CAPTAIN 
OF A FAMILY PROPHECY. 


Lord Fairfax and the Captain were 
thus left alone together. 

The worthy Borderer lighted his pipe ; 
and stretching himself in his favourite 
leathen chair, prepared to listen or to 
converse. 

The Earl sat down opposite in one of 
the carved-backed seats; and, resting 
one arm upon a small table, prepared for 
business. Two great deer hounds lay at 
his feet, and altogether he presented, in 
his rich costume of blue velvet, slashed 
and ornamented with embroidery, an ex- 
tremely picturesque appearance, though 
the listless and melancholy expression of 
his features seemed to indicate that he 
felt far from cheerful. 

On the table, beneath the hand of the 
Earl, lay a rudely-drawn map of the 
frontier, and beside it were a number of 
roughly folded letters and an inkstand, 
from which a long eagle’s quill rose, like 
a bulrush bowed by the wind. 

As to Captain Wagner, that worthy 
was clad as usual in his rough travelling 
dress, and heavy boots. One would have 
imagined that the soldier never doffed 
these vestments, so wholly a part of him 
did they seem—and it would have aston- 
ished his acquaintances to have seen the 
huge sword anywhere else than in its 
natural position, suspended from the 
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great broad belt, and between the ath- 
letic legs. 

Lord Fairfax leaned back in his chair, 
and passed his hand wearily over his 


brow. His features wore their ordinary 
expression of gloomy, almost harsh re- 
pose, but from time to time the grim, 
melancholy smile flitted over them. 

“Thus you see, Captain,” he said at 
length, “that I want assistance. The 
audacious attack upon my house here, 
which you have just related, proves that 
I was not wrong in sending for you to 
come and help me. You think that this 
was only a prowling band, and of no 
strength—mere pillagers from the re- 
cesses of the mountains, come down on a 
momentary foray, as we say in Scotland ; 
you may be right—I do not dispute it— 
in fact I agree with you, But that the ap- 
pearance of Indians, in any numbers, 
east of the North Mountain, is a thing to 
take heed of, I need not tell you. Besides, 
I have other information which I have 
laid before you—to which you have lis- 
tened attentively, and beyond doubt care- 
fully considered, It comes to me in right 
of my office. I am Lord Lieutenant, or 
as they say here, County Lieutenant of 
Frederick and the adjoining shires, and 
this information I have mentioned, proves 
to me, since it is reliable, that a great 
Indian attack may be expected at any 
moment. I am not sure that this day will 
pass in peace—that a runner will not, in 
an hour from this time, burst into my 
presence to announce an attack upon my 
manors on the South Branch.” 

“Not improbable,” said the Captain, 
smoothing his mustache thoughtfully, 
“but not so very probable either, my 
Lord.” 

“Thus I have sent for you,’ continued 
Lord Fairfax, “‘and I thank you for your 
promptness, You have grown hard in 
these encounters, and I know your mili- 
tary genius perfectly well.” 

“ Thanks, my Lord.” 

“* See here,” continued the Earl, point- 
ing to the map, “all these lands are, as 
you know, a part of my grant from the 
Crown ; this is the South Branch of the 
Potomac, and you see these crosses. You 
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know better than I do myself that they 
are houses of settlers.” 

‘** Brave fellows, all.”’ 

“I do not wish these Indian devils to 
ruin my lands, to scare off settlers. I 
shall never return to England at that 
rate.” 

“Does your Lordship think of going 
back ?” 

“ Assuredly,” said Lord Fairfax with a 
grim look, “I do not expect to live all my 
days here in the wilderness.” 

“TI thought this was your chosen 
home.” 

“You have thought wrongly then. As 
soon as I have collected money enough 
to re-purchase Denton I shall return.” 

“Denton, my Lord?” 

“The paternal estate.” 

** How was it sold ?” 

“By my rascally guardians; the en- 
tail was cut off while I was a minor, and 
thus the prophecy of old Lord Thomas, 
the founder of our house, was fulfilled— 
but I shall disappoint him yet.” 

These words were uttered very gloom- 
ily, but with a dark flush upon the swar- 
thy features of the Earl. 

“What prophecy does your Lordship 
allude to, pray ?” asked the Captain. 

‘Have you never heard it ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Listen then, the story is not long. 
The house of Fairfax had for its founder 
and head Sir Thomas Fairfax, who be- 
came, for services to the Crown, Baron 
of Cameron, somewhere about the year 
1600. He was a sagacious man and held 
great sway in Yorkshire, where lies Den- 
ton—my Denton it shall be again if there 
is money enough in the province of Vir- 

ginia to re-purchase it. You do not un- 
derstand, Captain Wagner, the feeling a 
man has toward a place which not only 
his earliest years have been passed in, 
but in which his house has lived for cen- 
turies. I loved Denton, its park, its 
chase, its hills, and flats and forests; the 
old dining room, the fencing gallery, the 
dogs and horses—yes, the very rustle of 
the great oaks around the door! Well, 
sir, that estate, as I said, was taken from 
me, the entail was cut off by my scoun- 
drels of guardians, who, I firmly believe 
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were bribed to betray my interests. And 
so the prophecy was fulfilled. But I have 
not told you what that was. I have said 
that the founder of the Earldom was Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, and he was the grand- 
father of the Parliamentary General, 
the “Tom Fairfax,” of the civil war, 
whom you have doubtless heard of— 
whose wife was present at the mock trial 
of King Charles, and created so much 
confusion by crying that her husband was 
too politic to be there. But I digress. 
The character of his grandson, the young 


general, had often caused old Sir Thomas" 


anxiety, and so clear-sighted was the old 
first Earl that he foresaw that this young 
man would ruin the house of Fairfax. 
This was put regularly upon record. 
Charles Fairfax, son of the first Earl, 
wrote it down. The old gentleman, walk- 
ing in his great parlor at Denton, about 
the year 1640—a century ago—was much 
troubled. He: said that something told 
him that General Tom, and his descen- 
dants of the same name, would bring the 
house of Fairfax to an end. It was ful- 
filled. General Fairfax alienated his 
family estate to marry into a powerful 
house. A century afterward I felt the 
effect of his act, and Denton escaped 
from my hands—I am here.” 

The Earl paused and looked coldly 
through the window. 

“And this exiled your Lordship?” 
asked the Captain with sympathy; “‘ this 
act of your guardians?” 

“That and other things,” replied Lord 
Fairfax, a dark shadow passing over his 
brow: ‘‘ My life has been unfortunate 
and tragic—fate has sported with me, 
and woven a wild mesh to entangle me; 
I have been mastered in the struggle, 
and struck down. But I’ll not yield! 


Let a million prophecies be hurled against 
me—let fate do her worst! I’ll struggle 
and contend with her till I diel” 

The Earl set his teeth close and was 
silent. 
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“That is right, my Lord,” said Cap- 
tain Wagner approvingly, “no brave 
man knocks under. I do not myself be- 
lieve in prophecies, nor any such flum- 
mery—and even am a disbeliever in 
witchcraft,” 

“T have had doubts myself on the 
subject of this latter, and no longer place 
as much confidence in astrology either, 
as I did formerly,” said the Earl coldly. 
“« A great seer in Italy informed me that 
I would recover Denton, and hence my 
struggling thus in the teeth of fate. I 
will struggle so to the end—and I will 
collect every pistole in this colony but I 
will have it back.” 


“You have a tolerable grant of land 
from his Majesty here, my Lord, in place 
of the said Denton,” replied Captain 
Wagner, “why not be content ?” 


“T am not content because I am in 
fact a landless man. [I tell you, Captain 
Wagner, that as long as the oaks of Den- 
ton are not mine—the old walls, the 
green chase—all—everything—T’ll not 
rest.” 

“ Well, all that is natural, my Lord.” 

“Certainly. And now you will un- 
derstand me perfectly. I own a fourth of 
Virginia, and I wish to sell it.” 

“Zounds!” said the Captain, “it’s a 
glorious bit of land to be in the market. 
I'd like to buy it.” 

The Earl smiled gloomily. 

“You may at least help me to make it 
attractive to settlers, by grants to whom 
I aim at realizing what I need to re-pur- 
chase Denton.” 

“An empire for a plantation!” said 
the Captain; “but every man to his hu- 
mour. Your Lordship is the best judge 
of your own wishes—now I’d take Vir- 
ginia, but that’s nothing. I don’t deny 
that there are drawbacks in the shape of 
bloody savages, but we'll grind ’em, or 
T’ll eat my own head !” 
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WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ* 


We regard the republication, in their 
present handsome and convenient form, 
of Mr. Simms’ Revolutionary romances, 
as something very nearly amounting to 
a national benefit. They were out of 
print—and they were needed. Our lit- 
erature, in these days, seems to dwindle ; 
it loses muscle, and degenerates into a 
weak imitation of bad models. Once a 
rich flavour characterized it; now it 
grows flat and insipid. The fashion of 
the present day is so diametrically op- 
posed to what we regard as the real the- 
ory of genuine letters, that anything ex- 
hibiting « tendency to change the mis- 
taken views of the moment should be 
welcomed by every lover of a sound and 
healthful literature. It is not too much 
to say that in our time, the aim of the 
great majority of writers—of “ fiction” 
especially—seems to be the production 
of cynical jests, bald satire, and dille- 
tante criticism upon social topics, and 
foibles. Even the better class of work- 
men, so to speak, appear to admire, 
above all, the curious finish of a produc- 
tion—-the veneering, varnishing and tin- 
sel decoration. The fibre of the wood,— 
its soundness, powers of endurance, and 
capacity to stand stress and strain—is 
apparently regarded as of very slight im- 
portance: so that a fashionable, highly 
polished, gewgaw-decorated “article” is 
produced, the author is perfectly well 
satisfied, as are his readers, 

We regard this as truly deplorable. 
Never will any literature accomplish the 
great ends of which literature is capable, 
so long as those who pursue it aim at 
the little fripperies and fopperies instead 
of the real ornaments of melody, ear- 
nestness, grace, and strength. It is la- 
mentable to see men of real talent, even 


of genius, expending their force in this 

unworthy direction—hunting up conceits, 

and labouring to throw their style into 

a mould of elegant affectation. The 

taste of the moment seems to be for 

this and scarcely anything but this. To 

write as a blasé man of the world talks— 

with a simper or a drawl, and an air of 
indifference to all that is earnest and 

vigorous or passionate and tragic in hu- 

man life—this is the mode. We are 

sometimes reminded, in reading our mag- 
azines or works of “light literature,” of 
those pleasant personages who flourish- 
ed in the days of Louis XIIT., at the 

Hotel de Rambouillet,—the Précieuses 
Ridicules of Moliere, whose most serious 
moments were expended upon the com- 
position of acrostical couplets, and con- 
ceits ; who conversed, in measured peri- 
ods, of the Pays du Tendre, and the loves 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and whose entire 
ambition in letters, as in society, was to 
show, you would suppose, what a very 
undignified, trifling, and useless being a 
mortal may become, by cultivating affec- 
tation and nonsense. We are by no 
means without our Précieux Ridicules in 
this great and glorious Republic. There 
is a vast deal of dilettante scribbling, and 
frippery in literature. The manly and 
earnest style of old days seems to have 
almost disappeared—it is certainly very 
much out of fashion. Hereand there we 
meet with a strong, honest advocate of 
the real dignity and importance of our 
human life—one who gives you in sono- 
rous and weighty sentences, informed 
with a spirit of zealous feeling, and 
bond fide earnestness, the serious conclu- 
sions of his intellect. But such writing 
is little liked. The graceful trifler who 
lounges by, is preferred; persiflage is 
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more relished than thought; the cynical 
sneer, breaking through a smile, is more 
to the general taste than the most earnest 
words of the most earnest speaker. 

In this condition of our literature— 
and no intelligent observer can deny the 
truth of our view—it is refreshing to 
have something as genuine and invigo- 
rating as these former romances of Mr. 
Simms—books which made his great 
reputation twenty years ago, and have 
sustained it, as they will always, as long 
as sound literature is respected. In these 
volumes, the accomplished writer has 
opened and we may almost say, in the 
long years of his labour, exhausted, one 
of the most fruitful and attractive fields 
of historical inquiry on the continent. 
We say of “ historical inquiry,” because 
the Revolutionory tales of Mr. Simms 
are essentially histories. They contain a 
great number of lucidly-detailed facts : 
more than one campaign in the South is 
elaborately and faithfully narrated, as 
we find it in the more pretentious vol- 
umes of the regular historians: but this 
is but a small part of the historical value 
of the author’s romances. They contain 
more than the mere facts—the skeletons, 
so to speak, of history; it is the warm, 
vividly-coloured picture which we see in 
his pages. The bare skeleton is clothed 
again with flesh and muscle, the blood 
courses to and fro through the veins, the 
eyes flash, the lips move, the face glows 
and thrills with the life and animation 
which characterized it in the past. We 
see the actual epoch in Mr. Simms’ 
books; the Revolution is no longer 
a mere historic event—we are shown 
what it really was, how it was con- 
ducted, what passions burned in the 
bosoms of the actors, and under how 
much nain ond suff_ri: = the great deeds 
ot our forefathers were enacted ; in the 
great battle, or the obscure skirmish ; in 
known or unknown encounters; in the 
dark recesses of the swamp, as on the 
open field, before the eyes of all. The 
series of romances, of which the Parti- 
san is the first, are so many careful and 
elaborate “‘ studies” of the Revolutiona- 
ry contest. It was plainly the author’s 


intent—indeed he declares as much in 
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the preface to the present edition of the 
series—to delineate the bitter struggle in 
South Carolina, throughout all its phases, 
and from every point of view. The re- 
sult has been these volumes which are a 
complete epitome of the entire epoch, 
with all its scenes events, and actors, 
vividly drawn, instinct with life, and 
thrown upon the canvass with all the 
vigour and picturesque colouring of a 
master. In the Partisan, Mellichampe, 
Katharine Walton, The Scout, and Wood- 
craft, the design is regularly pursued ; 
and the result has been a great historic 
panorama, filled with vivid interest, 
and no less replete with valuable instruc- 
tion, 

It would be a superfluous task to an- 
alyze these works in succession; to speak 
of their plots, criticise the dramatic pro- 
gress of the narrative, and weigh the 
merits or demerits of the author’s char- 
acterization. Such a process would be 
natural and becoming, if the Revolution- 
ary romances were new candidates for 
public favour. But they were printed 
and read throughout America, in Eng- 
Jand, and in many countries of Europe, 
before a large class of readers of the 
present generation had commenced their 
horn-book. We should feel somewhat 
foolishly were we to undertake the task 
of informing the public what the plot of 
the Partisan is, or how much interest 
may be found in the rapid and moving 
drama of Mellichampe, or the pathetic 
story of Katharine Walton. We shall 
not spend our time upon any such un- 
fruitful labour: those who are familiar 
with the works would not thank us, or 
hold our discretion in very high esteem: 
those who are ignorant of them, we very 
seriously and earnestly advise to procure 
the volumes and form their own opinion. 
We shall confine ourselves, in the limited 
space which is at our disposal, to a few 
main points in these tales—to one or two 
pieces of characterization which have 
particularly impressed us, and to a brief 
estimate of Mr. Simms’ merits as a his- 
torian and dramatist. 

It-should always be kept in view that 
dramatic development is one of the main 
aims of this writer; he expends almost 
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as much attention on his incidents and 
the plot generally as upon the historical 
colouring and the delineation of charac- 


ter. In this, we may note again, in 
passing, he differs very greatly from the 
present school of writers, who, with ex- 
tremely rare exceptions, concentrate all 
their faculties upon characterization, or 
the philosophic monologue of which Mr. 
Thackeray is so great a master. With- 
out intending to make any sort of com- 
parison between the two writers—a com- 
parison wholly unnecessary, and unde- 
sirable for our present purpose—it is 
quite safe to say that Mr. Simms never 
could have produced as much matter as 
“The Virginians” of Mr. Thackeray al- 
ready contains, with so very small an 
amount of incident or plot. His sym- 
pathies are strongly in favour of vivid 
adventure, and hazardous crises,—of 
‘disastrous chances” ‘hair breadth 
*scapes,”’ and “ moving accidents by flood 
and field.” His imagination, large, ex- 
citable and working with vehement 
strength whenever it is aroused, rejects 
’ the monotony and sameness of every-day 
life, the dull routine of our prosaic age, 
Having selected for his field of opera- 
tion, the hurrying and changeful scene 
of the Revolutionary era, Mr. Simms 
avails himself of every advantage at- 
taching to the period and its modes of 
life ; he embodies all the passion and hu- 
mour and excitement of the tragedy or 
the tragi-comedy; he rides with his 
troopers on the nocturnal foray ; burrows 
with Marion and his men in the swamps 
of the Santee, and catches everywhere 
the rush and roar of the contest, the en- 
tire spirit and meaning of the drama. So 
strong is this characteristic in some of 
these books that the reader is almost op- 
pressed with the thronging incident, the 
plot within plot, the never resting ad- 
vance of the narrative. A very fertile 
and active imagination seems ever at 
work, planning, devising, scheming, with- 
out cessation or sense of fatigue. The 
amount of dramatic interest thus com- 
municated to the narrative is extraordi- 
nary. Mr. Simms is especially happy 
in his favourite field, and among his fa- 
vourite actors—in the swamp, and with 
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its mysterious denizens. The peculiar 
life which the wandering bands of Ma- 
rion, Sumpter and Singleton led in these 
obscure retreats, is delineated with the 
utmost minuteness, and a freshness of 
colouring which springs from a genuine 
sympathy, in the author’s nature, with 
everything picturesque, adventurous and 
attractive to the imagination. The mys- 
terious vengeances of the borderers; the 
pursuer on the trail, through swamp or 
forest, silently and coolly intent on the 
blood of his foe; the death struggle, the 
mortal embrace, and the knife descend- 
ing into the prostrate breast; the night 
foray, the surprise, the encounter, the es- 
cape :—all this is to be found, in bril- 
liant colouring, in the volumes before us. 
In all such painting, as in the descrip- 
tion of rough, hearty, earnest characters, 
Mr. Simms excels. His own vigour and 
earnestnes of nature impels him toward 
what he meets with of a similar descrip- 
tion; and rude backwoodsmen, scouts, 
“ swamp foxes,” and partisans which we 
continually encounter, are the chosen ob- 
jects of a pencil which delights in tra- 
cing their nervous and muscular forms. 
Too much praise can hardly be awarded 
to Mr. Simms for what he has accom- 
plished in this direction. He has dis- 
covered, as it were, and described with 
all the minuteness of an observant ex- 
plorer, or a natural historian, a strange, 
unknown land, and as strange a class of 
inhabitants. Cooper has made the sweep- 
ing world of the prairie and the sea his 
own; Mr. Simms holds in fee simple, as 
complete, the tangled jungle, the river 
gliding beneath gigantic cypresses fes- 
tooned with drooping moss, and stretch- 
ing out their ‘ knees” like spectres in 
the moonlight; the lagoon, the hidden 
camp, the mysterious expanse of verdure, 
into which no eye can pierce, and which 
the imagination peoples with strange 
weird figures, scarcely more weird and 
uncouth than the real forms, occupying 
the concealed depths. You look upon 


the green wall of cypresses, vines, and 
tall grass, growing in the water, which 
sleeps sullenly: you think that no one is 
there, that the form of a human being 
But 


has never appeared here before. 
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listen! An oar dips lightly, or the long, 
hooked bamboo used to draw a boat on- 
ward, agitates the foliage—in a moment 
a light canoe darts out, jnto the moon- 
light,—it is one of Marion’s men, on the 
track of the enemy. He will return and 
report that the British troop are sleeping 
at the old hall which they have ran- 
sacked ; the patriots will put themselves 
in motion—and then, you go with the 
author into the éncounter, and feel all 
the excitement of the conflict. The 
troop is cut to pieces, or the “‘ Swamp- 
Fox” and his men are forced to retreat; 
they fade away like phantoms into the 
swamp, and are seen no more. But it 
is the enemy only who are stupefied at 
the manner in which they have disap- 
peared—who cannot tell whither they 
have gone. You are a friend, and the 
historian takes you with him to the 
swamp retreat. Once stretched upon the 
treacherous turf, beneath the cypresses, 
you are in the midst of the picturesque 
life of the partisans. You hear their 
jests and songs, laugh at their odd hu- 
mours, listen to their stories of rude en- 
counters or strange events—for the time 
you are one of Marion’s troop, and are 
hiding from the enemy. In all such 
scenes, we repeat, Mr. Simms displays 
fertility of invention and vigour of 
description which entitle him to the 
praise of an original writer of the first 
class. 

In more conventional society he is not 
so vivid or picturesque,—which of course 
arises in a measure from the nature of 
“ convention ;” uniformity, and absence 
of stronz emotion; but also from his 
evident dislike for the stereotyped, and 
commonplace. What is called “ good 
society,” most certainly affords the ut- 
most enjoyment to a cultivated person 
—but it is avery bad theme for the nov- 
elist or rather romancer. In polite cir- 
cles everything vivid is necessarily toned 
down; it is not thought desirable that 
feeling should be exhibited; above all 
there must be a shuddering horror felt 
for anything approaching a “scene.” 
This is all perfectly correct ; the happi- 
ness of all is consulted by avoiding 
scenes: but scenes, unfortunately, are 
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exactly what the romance-writer wants. 
The dull uniformity of the drawing-room 
wearies him ; he longs for character, in- 
cident, adventure, humour and passion— 
for scenes and personages less trimmed 
and pruned to the conventional standard. 
He seeks these in the field and forest, 
and likes them best for their nearer ap- 
proach to nature. Mr. Simms handles 
his polite ladies and gentlemen very 
gracefully, however. The pictures of 
Charleston life and society in Katharine 
Walton are pleasant and well executed, 
but they lack the fresh odour of the for- 
est, the animation of the open air life 
which we long to get back to. 

A favourite character with Mr. Simms 
is the full-blooded British noble and 
general,—his tool in the shape of a cap- 
tain of dragoons: indeed military per- 
sonages of every description. These 
characters rise up before the reader in | 
their warlike panoply like real human 
beings visible to the actual eye. The rough 
humours of men thoroughly well-bred, but 
careless of their actions or speeches, on 
the remote stage which they occupy, are 
to the very life. The interview between 
Colonel Moncrieff and the widow, Mrs. 
Eveleigh, in the opening of Woodcraft, 
is a favourable instance of this descrip- 
tion; there are many such personages 
and scenes in Katharine Walton. What 
very strongly impresses the reader here, 
is the apparent reality of the entire de- 
lineation. There is nothing forced or 
strained anywhere; the phraseology of 
the speakers ‘is wonderfully like a ver- 
batim report of the conversation of two 
actual men: indeed in this feeling of re. 
ality may be discovered one of the great- 
est charms which the works of Mr. 
Simms exert. It is the strong, direct 
matter of fact dialogue of hard natures 
on disagreeable duty. We might give 
many examples of the justice of our high 
commendation of Mr. Simms’ troopers, 
captains, and commanders, but it is 
scarcely necessary. The reader will find 
them everywhere in these volumes—al- 
ways picturesque, always natural: their 
spurs clanking, their iron heels clashing; 
ripping out, we are sorry to say, a great 
number of military oaths of a very dread- 
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ful description, and emptying numerous 
cups of rum, sherry, or other liquid of 
an intoxicating but inspiring nature. 
We have sometimes been disposed to 
yield the palm over all, to the author’s 
troopers: but that is only when we do 
not think of his young ladies. 

We hazard nothing in saying that in 
delicate delineation of woman, and the 
passion of “ heroic love,” to use old Bur- 
ton’s phrase, Mr. Simms is surpassed by 
no writer since the days of Walter Scott. 
It is really refreshing to leave for a 
time the society of the heartless or wick- 
ed women, whom many modern novelists 
delight in painting, and pass an hour or 
two with some one of the heroines in 
these stories. The change is wholesome 
—as it is always wholesome to pass 
from the company of bad and selfish peo- 
ple into that of the pure and good, There 
is about the characters and emotions of 
the young ladies delineated by Mr. 
Simms a purity, freshness, and artless 
goodness which is extremely delightful. 
They are by no means mere pretty pieces 
of inane. perfection such as it is the pres- 
ent fashion among the feebler body of 
writers, to contrast with their female 
plotters, and designing intriguantes :— 
whose charaeters possess no strength, and 
who are good and weak-minded, because 
in the estimation of those writers, to be 
pure is necessarily to be feeble. They 
are living, breathing women, of strong 
characters, ardent feelings, and deter- 
mined natures, which prove them to be 
heroines indeed in time of peril. They 
are prompt to resolve, prompt to act— 
weak where women are weak, but strong 
where women are strong. The love of 
these characters is deep and enduring 
—nvot sentimental, or demonstrative, but 
truthful and devoted, counting no dan- 
ger an obstacle when the beloved object 
is involved. It is the delicacy and fidel- 
ity to nature displayed in these pictures 
that charm the reader. The old “ inno- 
cence of love” rests like a rosy atmos- 
phere upon the figures; a sweet and 
soothing emotion arises in the heart of 
the reader; he recognizes the purely 
ideal, and the warmly real, blending as 
they blend in life, and forming the per- 
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fect picture of true, womanly love. Mr. 
Simms delineates the lady with exquisite 
fidelity and fineness of touch. All the 
emotions, sympathies, impulses, and 
modes of thought and action, which 
characterize the “ high-bred” woman are 
caught and reflected by the artist with 
unfailing accuracy. Katharine Walton, 
Flora Middleton, and the heroine in Mel- 
lichampe, with many others are especial 
instances of this. They are types which 
seem to have disappeared from our Eng- 
lish literature of to-day, unless we may 
find something similar in the pages of 
Mr. James, a gentle and chivalrous spirit 
who has well preserved the traditions of 
Abbotsford, and is guided by them still, 
in what would almost seem to be another 
world. In former times it was the habit 
of the great race of dramatists, novelists, 
and essayist to introduce that most hate- 
ful of characters, a really bad and cor- 
rupt woman, only when the necessities of 
the plot constrained them to do so— 
when some great lesson was to be taught, 
or a noble philosophy of life inculeated. 
Now it would almost seem as if this 
type of debased humanity has come to 
be regarded as the rule and not the ex- 
ception in actual life—and a strange 
pleasure and satisfaction appears to be 
derived from the merciless limning of the 
picture. We repeat that almost every 
female portrait in modern letters is ei- 
ther weak or depraved: they are all 
either excessively smart and bad, or ex- 
cessively angelic and feeble in intellect. 
A “noble woman nobly planned” seems 
to be beyond the mental range of our 
novelists and romancers—with a few ex- 
ceptions, striking ones it may be, but 
only proving the existence of the rale. 
We find in the pages of Mr. Simms 
but very few really bad women: when 
they are ‘met with, it will be found 
that the author has been impelled by the 
consideration which we have alluded to 
in the case of the elder dramatists. They 
are either real persons of historical no- 
toriety, as the cruel and heartless beauty 
of Charleston, who occupies so conspic- 
uous a position in Katharine Walton ; or 
they are indispensable to the conduct of 
the narrative. All the rest of Mr. 
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Simms’ creations in this department, 
with very infrequent exceptions, are ad- 
mirable and beautiful. They possess 
great truth, dignity, and fidelity to all 
the high and worthy promptings of ele- 
vated principle and feeling. We may 
open any of these volumes almost at 
random, and something attractive and 
pleasant will be found. As a chance- 
selected example of what we mean, we 
present the following passage from the 
Scout ; the least agreeable, to ourselves 
at least, of all Mr. Simms’ tales, from 
the repulsive and unnatural hatred of 
the two brothers, and the cruel episode 
of Mary Clarkson’s fate—but character- 
ized by many fine and vigorous passages 
which deserved a better frame-work. 
The extract we give presents a scene be- 
tween Flora Middleton and her lover, 
Clarence Conway, at the old Middleton 
barony, to which the young patriot par- 
tisan has stolen, in spite of imminent 
danger arising from the vicinity of his 
royalist foes the “ Black riders of the 
Congaree,”’ 


“The eyes of Clarence looked more 
than once the inquiry which he knew 
not how to make in any other way ; but 
only once did the dark-blue orbs of Flora 
encounter his for a prolonged moment ; 
and then he thought that their expres- 
sion was again changed to one of sor- 
row. After that, she resolutely evaded 
his glance; and the time, for an hour after 
his arrival, was passed by him in a state 
of double solicitude ; and by Flora, as he 
could not help thinking, under a feeling 
of restraint and excessive circumspection, 
which was new to both of them, and 
painful in the last degree to him. All 
the freedoms of their old intercourse had 
given way to cold, stiff formalities ; and, 
in place of ‘Flora’ from his lips, and 
‘Clarence’ from hers, the forms of ad- 
dress became as rigid and ceremoneous 
between them as the most punctilious 
disciplinarian of manners, in the most 
tenacious school of the puritans, could 
insist upon. 

‘Flora Middleton was rather remark- 
able than beautiful. She was a noble 
specimen of the Anglo-Norman woman. 
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Growing with health, but softened by 
grace; warmed by love, yet not obtru- 
sive in her earnestness. Of a temper 
quick, energetic, and decisive; yet too 
proud to deal in the language of either 
anger or complaint ; too delicate in her 
own sensibilities to outrage, by heedless- 
ness or haste, the feelings of others. 
Living at a time, and in a region, where 
life was full of serious purposes and con- 
tinual trials, she was superior to those 
small tastes and petty employments which 
disparage, too frequently, the under- 
standings of her sex, and diminish, un- 
happily, its acknowledged importance to 
man and to society. Her thoughts were 
neither too nice for, nor superior to, the 
business and the events of the time. She 
belonged to that wonderful race of Car- 
olina women, above all praise, who could 
minister, with equal propriety and suc- 
cess, at those altars for which their 
fathers, and husbands, and _ brothers 
fought—who could tend the wounded, 
nurse the sick, cheer the dispirited, arm 
the warrior for the field—nay, sometimes 
lift spear and sword in sudden emer- 
gency, and make desperate battle, in 
compliance with the requisitions of the 
soul, nerved by tenderness, and love, and 
serious duty, to the most masculine ex- 
ertions—utterly forgetful of those effem- 
inacies of the sex, which are partly due 
to the arbitrary and, too frequently, in- 
jurious laws of society. 


“In such circumstances as character- 
ized the time of which we write, women 
as well as men became superior to affec- 
tations of every kind. The ordinary oc- 
cupations of life were too grave to 
admit of them. The mind threw off its 
petty humours with disdain, and where 
it did not, the disdain of all other minds 
was sure to attend it. Flora never knew 
affectations—she was no fine lady—had 
no humours—no vegetable life; but went 
on vigorously enjoying time in the only 
way, by properly employing it. She had 
her tastes, and might be considered by 
some persons rather fastidious in them ; 
but this fastidiousness was nothing more 
than method. Her love of order was 
one of her domestic virtues. But, though 
singularly methodical for her sex, she 
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had no humdrum notions; and, in soci- 
ety, would have been the last to be sus- 
pected of being very regular in any of 
her habits. Her animation was remark- 
able. Her playful humour, which took 
no exceptions to simple unrestraint, found 
no fault with the small follies of one’s 
neighbour ; yet never trespassed beyond 
the legitimate bounds of amusement. 


“ That she showed none of this anima- 
tion—this humour—on the present occa- 
sion, was one of the chief sources of 
Clarence Conway’s disquietude. Re- 
straint was so remarkable in the case of 
one whose frank, voluntary spirit was 
always ready with its music, that he con- 
jured up the most contradictory notions 
to account for it. 

*** Are you sick?’ he asked ; ‘do you 
feel unwell?’ was one of his inquiries, 
as his disquiet took a new form of ap- 
prehension. 


“* Sick—no! What makes you fancy 
such a thing, Colonel Conway? Do I 
look so ?” 

“*No; but you seem dull—not in 
spirits; something must have happen- 
ed—’ 

“«Perhaps something has happened, 
Cousin Clarence.’ This was the first 
phrase of kindness which reminded Clar- 
ence of old times. He fancied she be- 
gan to soften. ‘Cousin Clarence’ was 
one of the familiar forms of address 
which had been adopted by the maiden 
some years previously, when, mere chil- 
dren, they first grew intimate together. 

** But Iam not sick,’ she continued, 
‘and still less ought you to consider me 
dull. Such an opinion, Clarence, would 
annoy many a fair damsel of my ac- 
quaintaace.’ 

“‘ She was evidently thawing. 


“« «But on that head, Flora, you are too 
secure to suffer it to annoy you.’ 


“*Perhaps I am: but you have cer- 
tainly lost the knack of saying fine 
things. The swamps have impaired your 
politeness. That last phrase has not 
bettered your speech, since I am at lib- 
erty to take it as either a reproach ora 
compliment.’ 
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“Clarence felt that the game was 
growing encouraging. 

“*Can there be a doubt which? As 
a compliment, surely. But let me have 
occasion for another, the meaning of 
which shall be less liable to misconstruc- 
tion. Let me lead you to the harpsi- 
chord.’ 

“<« Excuse me—not to night, Clarence ;’ 
and her present reply was made with 
recovered rigidity of manner. 

“<«Tf not to night, Flora, I know not 
when I shall hear you again—perhaps 
not for months—perhaps, never! I go 
to Ninety-Six to-morrow.’ 

“Her manner softened as she replied : 

““* Ah! do you, Clarence ?—and there, 
at present, lies the whole brunt of the 
war. I should like to play for you, Clar- 
ence, but I cannot. You must be con- 
tent with music of drum and trumpet 
for awhile.’ 

“* Why, Flora, you never refused me 
before ?’ 

 ¢ True—but——’ 

“* But what!—only one piece, Flora.’ 

““*Do not ask me again. I cannot—I 
will not play for you to-night; nay, do 
interrupt me, Clarence: my harpsicord 
is in tune, and I am not seeking for apol- 
ogies. I tell you I will not play for you 
to-night, and perhaps I will never play 
for you again.’ 

“The young colonel of cavalry was 
astounded, 

“«Flora—Flora Middleton!’ was his 
involuntary exclamation. The venera- 
ble grandmother echoed it, though her 
tones were those of exhortation, not of 
surprise. 

*** Flora—Flora, my child—what would 
you do?’ she continued with rebuking 
voice and warning finger. 

““* Nay, mother,’ said the maiden as- 
suringly— let me have my own way in 
this. I like frankness, and if Clarence 


be what he has always seemed—and we 
always believed him—he will like it too. 
Iam acountry-girl, and may be permitted 
a little of the simplicity,—you call it 
bluntness, perhaps,—which is natural to 
one. 

“* Flora, what can be the meaning of 
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this ?”? demanded the lover with unaffect- 
ed earnestness and astonishment, ‘In 
what have I offended you? For there is 
some such meaning in your words,’ 

“The maiden looked to her grand- 
mother, but did not answer; and Con- 
way, though not greatly excited, could 
readily perceive that she laboured under 
feelings which evidently tried her confi- 
dence in herself, and tested all her 
strength. A deep suffusion overspread 
her cheek, the meaning of which, under 
other circumstanees, he might have con- 
strued favourably to his suit. Mean- 
while, the old lady nodded her head with 
a look of mixed meaning, which one, 
better read in the movements of her 
mind, might have found to signify. ‘Go 
through with what you have begun, since 
you have already gone so far. You can 
not halt now.’ 

“So, indeed, did it seem to be under- 
stood by the maiden; for she instantly 
recovered herself and continued :— 

“*Give me your arm, Clarence, and I 
will explain all. I am afraid I have 
overtasked myself; but the orphan, Clar- 
ence Conway, must assert her own rights 
and character, though it may somewhat 
impair, in the estimation of the stronger 
sex, her pretensions to feminine deli- 
cacy.’ 

“«* You speak in mysteries, Flora,’ was 
the answer of the lover: ‘ surely the or- 
phan has no wrong to fear at my hands ; 
and what rights of Flora Middleton are 
there, disputed or denied by me, which 
it becomes her to assert with so much 
solemnity, and at such a fearful risk ?’ 

“*Come with me, and you shall know 
all.’ 

“‘ She took his arm, and, motioning her 
head expressively to her grandmother, 
led the way to the spacious portico, half 
embowered by gadding vines—already 
wanton with a thousand flowers of the 
budding season—which formed the high 
and imposing entrance to the ancient 
dwelling. The spot was one well chosen 
for the secrets of young lovers—a home 
of buds, and blossoms, and the hallow- 
ing moonlight—quiet above in the sky, 
quiet on the earth; a scene such as 
prompts the mind to dream that there 


may be grief and strifes at a distance— 
rumours of war and bloodshed in bar- 
barian lands, and of tempests that will 
never trouble ours. Clarence paused as 
they emerged into the sweet natural 
shadows of the spot. 

* ¢ How have I dreamed of these scenes, 
Flora—this spot—these flowers, and these 
only! My heart has scarcely forgotten 
the situation of a single bud or leaf. 
All appears now as I fancy it nightly in 
our long rides and longer watches in the 
swamp.’ 

‘She answered with a sigh : 

“*Can war permit of this romance, 
Clarence? Can it be possible that he 
who thinks of blood, and battle, and the 
near neighbourhood of the foe, has yet 
a thought to spare to ladies’ bowers, 
vines, blossoms, and such woman-fancies 
as make up the pleasures of her listless 
moods, and furnish, in these times, her 
only, and perhaps her best society.’ 

“*7 think of them as tributary to her 
only, Flora. Perhaps I should not have 
thought of these, but that you were also 
in my thoughts,’ 

““*No more, Clarence; and you re- 
mind me of the explanation which I have 
to make, and to demand. Bear with me 
for a moment; it calls for all my resolu- 
tion.’ ” 


The lovers then enter into an explana- 
tion which we need not follow. The 
scene ends thus—the youth is speaking 
of the dangers he is about to undergo: 


‘“‘¢ The final issue is at hand, and vic- 
tory is almost in our grasp. The fury 
of the tories increases with their despair. 
They feel that they must fly the country, 
and they are accordingly drenching it 
with blood. I speak to you, therefore, 
with the solemnity of one who may 
never see you more. Butif we do meet 
again, Flora, dear Flora—if I survive 
this bloody campaign—may I hope that 
then—these doubts all dispersed, these 
slanders disproven—you will look on me 
with favour; you will smile—you will 
be mine ; mine only—all mine !’ 

“‘ The tremours of the soft white hand 
which he grasped within his own assured 
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the lover of the emotion in her breast. 
Her bosom heaved for an instant, but 
she was spared the necessity of making 
that answer, which, whether it be ‘no’ 
or ‘ yes,’ is equally difficult for any young 
damsel’s utterance. A sharp, sudden 
signal whistle was sounded from without 
at this moment ;—once—twice—thrice ; 
—a bustle was heard among the few 
dragoons who had been stationed by the 
prudent commander about the premises ; 
and, a moment after, the subdued tones 
of the faithful Supple Jack apprized his 
Captain that danger was at hand. 

*** Speak !—speak to me, Flora, ere I 
leave you—ere I leave you, perhaps, for- 
euer! Speak to me! tell me that I have 
not prayed for your love and devoted 
myself in vain. Send me not forth, 
doubtful or hopeless. If it be——’ 

“ Sweet, indeed, to his heart were the 
tremulous beating which he distinctly 
heard of hers. They said all that her 
lips refused to say. Yet never was heart 
more ready to respond in the affirmative ; 
never were lips more willing to declare 
themselves. One reflection alone deter- 
mined her not to do so. It was a feeling 
of feminine delicacy that prompted her, 
for the time, to withhold the confession 
of feminine weakness. 

“«* What !’—such was the reflection as 
it passed through her mind—‘ bring him 
to these shades to hear such a confes- 
sion! Impossible! What will he think 
of me? No! no! not to-night. Not 
here, at least !’ 

** She was still silent, but her agitation 
evidently increased; yet not more than 
that of her lover. The summons of the 
faithful scout was again repeated. The 
circumstances admitted of no delay. 

““*Oh, speak to me, dearest Flora. 
Surely you cannot need any new know- 
ledge of what I am, or of the love that 
I bear you. Surely, you cannot still 
give faith to these wretched slanders of 
my wretched brother !’ 

“*No! no!’ she eagerly answered. 
‘I believe you to be true, Clarence, and 
as honourable as you are faithful. But 
in respect to what you plead, Clarence, 
I cannot answer now—not here, at least. 
Let me leave you now!’ 
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“* Not yet, Flora! But one word.’ 

“ Not here, Clarence—not here!’ with 
energy. 

“* Tell me that I may hope!’ 

“*T can tell you nothing now, Clar- 
ence—not a word here.’ 

“ Her lips were inflexible ; but if ever 
hand yet spoke the meaning of its kin- 
dred heart, then did the soft, shrinking 
hand which he grasped nervously in his 
own, declare the meaning of hers. It 
said, ‘hope on—love on!’ as plainly as 
maiden finger ever said it yet; and this 
was all—and, perhaps, enough, as a first 
answer to a young beginner—which she 
then vouchsafed him, as she glided into 
the apartment. In the next moment the 
faithful Supple Jack, clearing at a single 
bound, the height from the terrace to the 
balcony, in which the interview had ta- 
ken place, breathed into the half oblivi- 
ous senses of his commander the hurried 
words— 

“¢ The British and tories are upon us, 
Clarence! We have not a moment to 
lose |’ ”” 


There is great delicacy and truth to life 
in this passage, unless we are very much 
mistaken. The fluctuating emotions of the 
high spirited young lady are drawn with 
rare skill, and the sketch is all the more 
impressive from its simplicity and entire 
absence of clap trap. We might quotea 
score of similar passages displaying the 
same tender and chivalric estimate of the 
female character, but it is unnecessary. 
Perhaps, indeed, we should do Mr, Simms 
injustice—for his heroines must be judg- 
ed of from a consecutive reading of their 
histories. The proportions of the fine 
figures are only partially seen in chance 
extracts. The entire outline will be found 
eminently worthy of admiration, and sug- 
gestive of the best types of lofty excel- 
lence, and moral beauty. 

We have spoken of Mr. Simms’ cap- 
tains, generals, partisans, lovers and he- 
roines—but have made no mention of a 
famous epic character runuing through 
the series, and still living at the termina- 
tion of the last page of the last volume, 
who unites in his single person some of 
the traits of all the personages referred 
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to. The author’s admirers need scarcely 
be told that we allude to Captain Porgy : 
to Porgy the courageous, Porgy the ec- 
centric, Porgy the epitome and mouth- 
piece of sententious wisdom, unctuous 
humour, and the philosophy of military 
adaptation to all the vicissitudes of human 
life! To speak seriously, we doubt if 
Mr. Simms in any other character which 
he has ever drawn, has reached so high a 
point of originality, and creative excel- 
lence. Captain Porgy, the old campaign- 
er,—the lover of the good things eatable, 
and drinkable of this world,—the boon 
companion,—the king of the revel,—the 
preacher of pithy homilies which he care- 
fully avoids carrying out into practice— 
the lover of ladies—the utterer of pro- 
fane oaths—the laughing and melancholy 
philosopher by turns: Captain Porgy, 
who is all this and much more, is one of 
the most admirably conceived and clearly 
defined creations of modern literature. 
With a rare tact and skill, akin to that 
which the supreme master of the dram- 
atic art, has exhibited with such affluent 
power in his wonderful conception of 
Falstaff, the historian of Captain Porgy 
and his achievments, has made his hero 
both weak and strong—both unworthy of 


admiration, and strangely attractive. We ~ 


cannot respect Captain Porgy, but we 
are compelled tolovehim. There is some- 
thing irresistibly fascinating about the 
fat soldier—his utterances possess an at- 
traction greater than that of the wittiest 
and most brilliant of his associates. The 
strange blending of pathos and humour in 
in all his discourse; the keen worldly 
wisdom: the quick eye for “ provant” as 
says Captain Dalgetty; the ease with 
which he passes from a feast to a foray, 
and then from the foray where many a 
brave fellow has bit the dust, back to his 
feast again—all this goes to make up a 
picture of strange interest, which enlists 
all the sympathies of the reader. The 
worthy Captain, as we have said, is a sort 
of epic giant. He will not be killed off. 
Falstaff was compelled to die at last, but 
Porgy flourishes still in imperishable vi- 
gor. His historian had not the heart to 
kill the fat partisan. Once dead, he could 
never be reproduced: and we learn with 


real delight from the concluding pages of 
Woodcraft, that he will probably appear 
again. “Free of anxiety,” says the his- 
torian, ‘ Porgy resumed his ancient spi- 
rit. The piquancy of his society was 
everywhere acknowledged; the humour 
of our Captain, of partisans, was irresis- 
tible. .... Thus the days glided by 
as if all were winged with sunshine. 
Thus the nights escaped all efforts to de- 
lay them, too brief for the enjoyment 
which they brought. It may be that we 
shall some day depict these happy times, 
the ‘“‘Humors of Gleneberley,” even as 
they were well remembered thirty years 
ago, in all that cluster of parishes which 
lie between the Ashley and the Eastern 
margin of the Savannah.” 

It is in this work, Woodcraft, the last 
of the series so far, that the character of 
Captain Porgy reaches its highest and 
most original development. He is return- 
ing home to a plundered and ruined home- 
stead, from which he has been absent 
throughout the long years of the war :— 
and over his head hangs the lowering 
eloud of an overwhelming weight of debt- 
He finds his patrimony waste and bare— 
on all sides ruin stares him in the face— 
despair awaits to seize him—his kind 
heart is borne down to the earth by recol- 
lections of the past, and by the gloomy 
present. Fora time he yields to the heavy 
pressure: he, the soul of the partisan rev- 
els, the invaluable companion by the camp 
fire—the story teller, the gay comrade— 
the man of wit and the “ cause of wit in 
others”—Porgy is for the moment over- 
come. His friend Frampton who rides 
with him toward his dismounted home- 
stead, respects his superior’s grief and is 
silent: 


“ Without much logic or knowledge— 
without being much a student of human 
nature—the genial temper of Frampton 
had taught him to conjecture the peculiar 
mood which now trcubled the partisan. 
Besides, he had been enlightened measur- 
ably, that day, on the subject of Porgy’s 
secret cares, by the long conversation be- 
tween them which has been already re- 
ported, and, through which, the lieuten- 
ant had found clews to the captain’s na- 
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ture and difficulties, such as his buoyant 
temper had never before suffered him to 
betray. That the latter should now hesi- 
tate—now that he was almost at his own 
threshold—did not greatly surprise the 
youth, and reawakened all his sympathies 
for his chief. He might well linger on 
the route, loath to approach scenes so 
precious once, so full of dear recollec- 
tions, but now so full of gloomy aspects 
and discouraging auguries. From Por- 
gy’s own description, there could be no 
prospect half so cheerless as that of the 
ancient homestead which was about to re- 
ceive him. Memory and thought might 
well be painfully busy in his mind. The 
one recalled a past which was full of sun- 
shine and promise. The other reproach- 
ed him with a profligacy which had meas- 
urably cast fortune from his arms; and 
bitterly rehearsed the recent history, in 
which events seemed to have studiously 
aided to consummate the ruin which his 
own erring youth had begun.” 


His sad anticipations are realized ; all 
is desolate and dreary, and the emotion of 
the brave soldier upon entering again the 
chamber which reminds him of his mo- 
ther, is extremely touching. It is one of 
those pictures in which Mr. Simms proves 
himself a great dramatist. 


“Our captain of partisans entered the 
chamber, and let himself down upon the 
pile of blankets which formed his couch. 
This was spread before the fireplace, and 
he sat with his feettothe blaze. He had 
disencumbered himself of his coat and 
small-clothes, his boots and stockings. 
His sword and pistols lay beside him, his 
saddle, over which one of the blankets 
was spread, served him for a pillow. But 
for a long time he did not lie down. His 
eyes were bent upon the fire, or slowly 
wandered around the almost vacant cham- 
ber. It was a snug, but sufficiently capa- 
cious apartment, probably eighteen by 
twenty feet. The walls still exhibited 
proof of a degree of pride and state, 
which declared for a former wealth and 
taste, such as were strangely inconsistent 
with the present fortunes of the possessor. 
The panelling of wood over the fireplace 
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still showed traces of two landscape paint- 
ings in oil, done upon the panels with no 
inconsiderable art. The framework around 

them consisted of heavy carved work, and 

the pillars of the mantel-piece were rich- 

ly ornamented with carvings in similar 

style. About the room still hung the 

dingy and shattered frames of pictures, 

probably portraits, from which thecanvass 

had been cut out. It had probably been 

found useful for the meanest purposes, 

and had been appropriated, with all other 

moveables of any value, by the maraud- 
ing British and tories. The glass was 

destroyed in the sashes of all the win- 
dows. The shutters were mostly torn 

from the hinges and carried off, probably 
destroyed for firewood. One of the planks 

of the floor had been taken up, and lay 
beside the opening, very much hewed and 
mangled by the axe. The fragments of 
an ancient mahogany bedstead lay piled 
up in one corner, but it was evidently no 
longer available for use. It had been 
that on which Porgy had slept when a 
child: it was the bedstead of his mother. 
A bit of green cord still depended from 
a nail against the opposite wall. It had 
sustained the picture of his mother ; that 
portrait of a fair young woman, taken 
when she was yet unmarried, whose 
sweet smiling features, in the active ex- 
ercise of memory and fancy, seemed still 
to be looking down upon him. 

“Porgy knew not that the big tears 
were gathering slowly in his eyes, and 
gradually stealing down upon his cheeks. 
He had reached his home, but it was a 
home no longer. The home is made by 
the hopes which it generates, and he had 
survived all thuse, of whatever sort, which 
came with youth and childhood. The 
prospect before him was one of unmixed 
desolation. How was he to redeem the 
mortgaged acres of his domain? How 
was he to retain the poor remains of a 
once ample fortune? What were his own 
resources for this task? What were left 
for him to do, and where was the agency, 
external to himself, by which to effect the 
difficult achievement. The embarrassing 
straits of his condition had made them- 
selves apparent to him, most fully, on the 
moment of his return. But for the un- 
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expected events of the day, and the gen- 
erosity of Mrs, Everleth, he must have 
gone, himself, supperless to sleep, and 
witnessed the privations, in extreme, of 
his followers and slaves. 

“‘ And the relief was temporary only. 
He must provide for these hereafter ; and 
how? By incurring new embarrassments 
and obligations; by adding to the weight 
of former bonds and responsibilities ; by 
endeavoring to establish a credit without 
being able to offer new securities. Was 
it probable that he could do this, in the 
unsettled condition of the colony? And 
what securities could he offer to the cred- 
itor? His lands were mortgaged to an 
amount five times their present value. A 
foreclose of mortgage at the present junc- 
ture would not only sweep them away, 
but take his negroes also, and still leave 
him a debtor beyond all means of pay- 
ment. Even if time were allowed him, 
could he hope, criminally ignorant as he 
was of all the arts requisite to the good 
planter, to recover himself and renovate 
his fortunes? These were the subjects of 
his meditations, and, chewing the bitter 
cud of thought and memory, his heart 
almost failed him, 

“He stretched himself out upon his 
blankets almost reproaching the merciful 
fate which had saved him from the bullet 
or bayonet of the enemy. His despon- 
dency for awhile, increased with his med- 
itation, until he felt that it would not be 
difficult that very hour to die. To die, 
was to escape the cares, the troubles and 
the humiliatians to which he felt himself 
unequal, and which he now felt to be in- 
evitable from life, with such a prospect 
as now grew up, dark and distinct, before 
his mind. He would have found it at 
once easy and grateful to be roused that 
moment with the call to battle. He would 
have rejoiced to find a full finish to his 
cares, in a desperate onset, at the head of 
his corps of partisans. ‘But the wars 
were all over,’ and this refuge was denied 
him.” 


The elastic spirit of the partisan soon 
relieves him from these melancholy fore- 
bodings, however, and we present two 
specimens of his humour which are strong- 
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ly characteristic. The first is his warn- 
ing to Tom, his old camp follower, not to 
let himself be taken by the myrmidons 
of the sheriff : 


““*Tom! sooner than have you taken 
off by these vermin, I will shoot you!’ 


“*Me! shoot me! me, Tom! Shoot 
me, maussa |’ 


“* Yes, Tom! you shall never leave 
me. I will put a brace of bullets through 
your abdomen, Tom, sooner than lose 
you! But, it may be, that I shall not 
have the opportunity. They may take 
advantage of my absence—they may 
steal you away—coming on you by sur- 
prise. If they should do so, Tom, I rely 
upon you to put yourself to death, sooner 
than abandon me and become the slave 
of another. Kill yourself, Tom, rather 
than let them carry you off. Put your 
knife into your ribs, anywhere, three 
inches deep, and you will effectually baf- 
fle the blood-hounds ! 


‘**Wha’, me, maussa! kill mese’f! Me, 
Tom! ‘Tick knife t’ree inch in me rib, 
and dead! Nebber, in dis worl’ [world] 
maussa! Ino want for dead! I always 
good for cook! I good for fight—good 
for heap o’ t’ing in dis life! No good 
‘nough for dead, maussa! No want for 
dead so long as der’s plenty ob bile, and 
brile, and bake, and fry, for go sleep 
*pon. Don’t talk ob sich ting, maussa, 
jis’ now, when de time is ’mos’ [almost] 
come for me eat supper!’ 


“<* Tom!’ exclaimed the captain of par- 
tisans, laying down his knife and fork, 
and looking solemnly and sternly at the 
negro—‘I thought you were more of a 
man—that you had more affection for 
me. Is it possible that you could wish to 


live, if separated from me? Impossible, 
Tom! I will never believe it. No, boy, 
you shall never leave me. We shall 
never part. You shall be my cook, after 
death, in future worlds, even as you are 
here. Should you suffer yourself to sur- 
vive me, Tom—should you be so hard- 
hearted—I will haunt you at meal-time 
always. Breakfast, dinner, supper—at 
every meal—you shall hear my voice. I 
will sit before you as soon as the broil is 
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ready, and you shall always help me 
first!’ - 

“The negro looked aghast. Porgy nod- 
ded his head solemnly. 

“*Remember! It shall be as I have 
said. If you are not prepared to bury 
yourself in the same grave with me when 
I die, I shall be with you in spirit, if not 
in flesh ; and I shall make you cook for 
meas now. At breakfast you will hear 
me call out for hams and eggs, or a steak ; 
at dinner, perhaps, for a terrapin stew ; 
at supper, Tom—when all is dark and 
dreary, and there is nobody but yourself 
beside the fire—I shall cry out, at your 
elbow, ‘ My coffee, Tom!’ in a voice that 
shall shake the very house!’ ” 


The other specimen of the Captain’s 
humour is his capture and entertainment 
of the sheriff who had come to capture 
him. Begging that gentleman’s pardon 
for the rudeness of his followers, and de- 
claring that he had suspected fur a mo- 
ment that he really was the sheriff, he 
marshalls him to the dinner table: 


“When the dishes were uncovered, it 
was with increasing surprise that the 
sheriff beheld one, within reach of Porgy, 
containing a pair of highly-polished pis- 
tols. He attempted something of a jest 
when he saw them. 

“* Really, captain, you can not design 
that dish for the digestion of any visi- 
ter.’ 


“«The digestion must depend upon 
himself,” was the cool reply ; ‘ but there 
are parties, who might sometimes intrude 
upon me, for whose special feeding they 
are provided.’ 

““* What! the sheriff, eh?’ with a faint 
chuckle. 

“«* Exactly! Shall I help you to soup, 
colonel ?’ 

“ «Tf you please.’ 

* * Bouillé ?” 

“Thank you—a little.’ 

“*You will find it more manageable 
than bullet.’ 

**« Yes, indeed !’ 

“<«Try a little of that Madeira with 
your soup. It improves it wonderfully 
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tomy taste. Tom !’—tasting—‘ you have 
not put quite enough salt in your soup!’ 

“* Why say so? Enty 1 know? Tas’e 
’em ’gen, maussa! I ’speck you fin’ salt 
*nough in ’em next time. Heh! Ef I 
ain’t know, by dis time, how for salt de 
soup, I t’row ’way heap of my life for 
noting.’ 

““* Hear the rascal. He knows that he 
doesn’t belong to me, or he would never 
be so impudent. How are negroes sell- 
ing now, colonel? I got a hundred 
guineas for that fellow.’ 


““*You were well paid, captain. At 
his time of life, unless a fellow had some 
rare qualities, he could scarcely command 
more than half that money.’ 


“«Tom has rare qualities. He can 
cook a good dinner; can make and season 
soup to perfection, and would have done 
so to-day—would certainly never have 
thrown in too little salt—but that he 
heard some talk of the sheriff, and in his 
agitation and the hurry with which he 
armed himself with his favourite wea- 
pons—see the knife and the hatchet—he 
has been careless with his salt—has prob- 
ably spilt half of that in the fire which 
he intended for the soup. How does it 
taste to you, colonel ?’ 

“*Right, sir; very good soup, and 
well seasoned, I should say that your 
cook has salted it sufficiently.’ 

“« Tank you, sah,’ quoth Tom. ‘I 
mos’ bin ’fear’d I spill some ob de salt, 
when I yer ’bout dem warmint, de sheriff: 
but ef you tas’e ’em, da’s’nough. Salt 
mus’nt be too sharp in soup for he good 
seas’ning.’ ” 

* * * * * * * 

“The sheriff noted the man’s air and 
manner, and was impressed accordingly. 
The conduct of Lance Frampton, who 
was singularly quiet, was yet of a sort to 
fix his attention. In this young man he 
beheld a fixed confidence in his superior, 
and a readiness to obey orders, which 
showed that, at a wink, he would be pre- 
pared to act, and without any regard to 
responsibilities. After awhile the wine 
began to circulate, though the sergeant 
still confined himself to the Jamaica. 
Even when, at the summons of the cap- 
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tain, he emptied his glass of Madeira, he 
was sure to swallow a good mouthful of 
the rum after it, as if to prevent any 
evil consequences from the more aristo- 
cratic liquor. The dishes were cleared 
away, and Tom gave the party a rice- 
pudding, which was voted good on all 
hands. Its removal was followed by the 
introduction of raisins, ground-nuts, 
(peanuts or pindars,) and black walnuts. 
Over the wine and walnuts, the chat 
grew more and more lively. It passed 
from topic to topic; the town and coun- 
try; the camp and court; civil life and 
that of the soldier; but there was one 
lurking trouble in the mind of the sheriff 
which invariably brought him back to the 
peculiar condition in which he found the 
household. 

“*¢ Really, captain,’ said he, ‘I find it 
impossible to realize the assurance that 
you make me, that you are all armed and 
equipped here to resist the operations of 
the law.’ 

«Indeed !’ said Porgy, looking grave. 
‘You find it difficult to understand, and 
why? Is it strange that I should be un- 
willing to surrender all my possessions, 
at the first demand, and without a strug- 
gle?’ 

«But you could scarcely expect to make 
resistance to the laws of the land. The 
sheriff is armed with a sovereign power 
for the time. How would you hope to 
hold out against him ?’ 

“¢You mean to say that he would 
overwhelm me with the posse comitatus ?” 

“¢ Ay, and if need, call out the mili- 
tary |’ 

““*To be sure he may, and certainly 
there is a power to which my own must 
succumb. What then? If I am to yield 
up all the goods of life, why not life also? 
What is life to me? You know my tastes 
and habits. You know how I have lived 
and how I still live. Some men will tell 
you that I am a glutton, others, that I 
imbue my appetites equally with my 
taste and philosophies ; all agree that I 
am, essentially, a good deal of an animal 
—that I was profligate in youth that I 
might enjoy life, and that in the good 
things of this life, I find life itself. I 
won’t deny the charge. Beitso, AmI 
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to survive the good things, and yet cherish 
the life? Wherefore? What does Shy- 
lock say—whom, by-the-way, I take to 
be a very shrewd and sensible fellow, and 
a greatly ill-used rascal— 


‘You take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I 
live!’ 


And, when I have perilled my life a 
thousand times for the benefit of other 
people’s goods, shall I not venture it for 
the protection of my own ?’ 

“* But, my dear captain, there is a ma- 
terial difference between doing a thing 
with the sanction of the law, and in defi- 
ance of it.’ 


“*None to me! Don’t you see, my 
dear colonel, that I am prepared to sacri- 
fice my life with my property, and that 
law can in no way, exact a higher forfeit? 
But d—n the law! We’ve had enough 
of it for the present. Fill up your glass. 
You will find that Madeira fine. It is 
from an ancient cellar !’ 


“*Thank you! ([Fills.| Well, my 
dear captain, suffer me to hope for you 
an escape from the clutches of the law 
by legitimate means ! 

“* Pm obliged to you, my dear colonel ; 
but we army men don’t care much about 
the means, so that we effect the escape. 
I am for stratagem or fight, sap or storm, 
just as the best policy councils. Life, 
after all, is a constant warfare. Rogues 
are only enemies in lambskins, or ermine. 
They do not care to cut my throat so long 
as I have a purse to cut; they will not 
care to drive me to desperation, so long 
as it is profitable to them that I should 
live. I know them! I defy them! I can 
die without a grunt to-morrow. I have 
neither wife, nor child, nor mother, nor 
sister, to deplore my fate, or to profit by 
my departure. I am, with the exception 
of these two faithful comrades of mine, 
utterly alone in the world. They shall 
live with me while I live. They would 
die for me to-morrow. Were a man but 
to lift a finger against me, to assail my 
life, or my meanest fortunes, they would 
be into him with bullet and bayonet, and 
need not a signal from me.’ 
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“«« That’s a righteous truth, by the Ho- 
kies!’ exclaimed the sergeant, with his 
one fist thundering down upon the table. 
The lieutenant’s eyes brightened keenly. 
and he looked to the captain, but he said 
nothing. 

“*T have no doubt they are true and 
faithful friends, captain,’ said the sheriff; 
‘but suppose now, only suppose, I say, 
the sheriff was suddenly to appear among 
you, just as I am here now, and were 
to—’ 

“He was stopped! Stopped in an in- 
stant, as by a thunderbolt, by the prompt 
reply and action of Porgy. 

““*Suppose the sheriff in you! Ha! 
suppose the rest for yourself. See!’ 

“And with the wild, but determined 
look and action of a desperate man, he 
seized both pistols lying in the dish be- 
fore him, stood up, reached as far over 
the table as he could, and covered the 
figure of the amiable, but indiscreet 
sheriff with both muzzles, cocking the 
weapons as he did so. The sheriff in- 
voluntarily dudged and threw up his 
hands. At tho same instant, and as 
soon as the purpose of the superior had 
been understood by Millhouse and the 
lieutenant, they were both upon their 
feet—the sergeant swinging his sabre 
over the head of the supposed offender ; 
while Frampton, more silent, but quite 
as decided, while he swung his sword 
aloft with one hand, grasped with the 
other the well-powdered shock of the 
sheriff, in an attitude very like that which 
we see employed by the ferocious Blue 
Beard in the opera, when the poor wife 
is tremblingly crying out for her brother. 
Here was an unpremeditated coup de 
theatre! Two swords crossed in air above 
the victim—two pistols, with each broad 
muzzle almost jammed against his own; 
every eye savagely fixed upon him, and 
all parties seeming to await only the 
farther word of provocation from his 
lips. Nothing had been more instanta- 
neous. The subordinates were machines, 
to whom Porgy furnished all the impulse. 
Their action followed his will, as soon as 
it was expressed. There was no question- 
ing it, and the amiable sheriff was so 
much paralyzed by the display, that it 
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was only with much effort that he could 
cry out—‘ But, my dear captain, don’t 
suppose me the enemy—the assailant— 
the d——d sheriff or any of his myrmi- 
dons,’ 


“* By no means, colonel ; but you sup- 
posed a case in order to see whether, and 
how, we were prepared for it; and it 
was essential that you should have a pro- 
per demonstration. You have seen; be 
easy; fill up your glass, my dear sir, 
and forgive my merry men here for the 
earnestness with which they performed 
their parts. They had no reason, indeed, 
to suppose that I was not serious. You 
see what chance a bona-fide sheriff would 
stand, if he aimed at any showing here!’ ” 


We are aware that in attempting to 
exhibit the graces and humours of captain 
Porgy through these brief extracts, we 
afford a most inadequate idea of that 
worthy’s various excellences and attrac- 
tions. The reader must refer to the book 
itself. We promise him an amount of 
mingled pathos and fun, which he will 
search long for elsewhere without finding 
it. There is indeed a peculiar and inde- 
scribable something about the entire pic- 
ture which must charm every lover 
of genuine humour—that sympathetic 
quality of the heart which like a touch 
of nature, ‘‘ makes the whole world kin,” 
and is as different from mere comic con- 
tortions of the visage, or witty discourse, 
as light is from darkness. We shall not 
further dwell upon our favourite, or bis 
fortunes. We grow garrulous and must 
pause. We are glad to retlect, however, 
in leaving the good partisan, that he has 
succeeded in fighting off the sheriff—has 
cleared his property of debt—that he 
reigns on his patrimonial acres the admi- 
ration and delight of all around him. 
We would go a hundred miles to dine 
with him—and shall await with impa- 
tience that further chronicle of his‘ wit 
and wisdom which is promised us, under 
the title of the “Humours of Glen 
Eberley.” 

In concluding our brief and hurried 
notice of the characteristics of Mr. 
Simms’ genius, we feel that we have done 
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him great injustice in omitting all men- 
tion even, of his other productions, and 
especially of his poems. It was impossi- 
ble, however, in a single article, to speak 
of these latter as we should desire to do. 
The reach of imagination, curious fancy, 
and metaphysical depth of many of these 
poems, rendered it unadvisable to prevent 
a hurried view of them here. We shall 
only say that “‘ Norman Maurice” is, in 
our opinion, the most vigorous and admi- 
rable tragedy ever produced in America; 
and that the other poems contained in 
the two volumes of the author’s collected 
verses, are, many of them, of great vi- 
gour and beauty. We should like to 
speak, in addition of many more works 
from the pen of Mr. Simms, of his Caséle 
Dismal, Richard Hurdis, Yemassee, Gol- 
den Christmas, and others which rise in 
our memories, like so many bright and 
familiar pictures—but our sketch has 
already extended too far. 

The gentleman whose literary claims 
upon the country at large, and especially 
on the Southern land, we have thus im- 
perfectly and most awkwardly urged, is 
one of those examples of excellence and 
honourable distinction legitimately won, 
which should be held up before the eyes 
of the coming generation. Mr. Simms 
has pursued his literary calling with sin- 
gleness of aim and honest enthusiasm. 
He has loved it—and it has rewarded his 
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devotion. Always industrious, indeed 
scarcely able to remain inactive for a mo- 
ment, he has produced in almost every 
department of literature something admi- 
rable, and stamped with the impress of 
his genius. He has written a history of 
South Carolina, a great number of biog- 
raphies, many pamphlets, and occasional 
works upon miscellaneous subjects; and 
has been a constant contributor in many 
forms to the leading periodicals of his 
epoch. Ilis defence of the part taken 
by the South in the Revolution was mas- 
terly, exhaustive and conclusive, As 
editor of the Southern Quarterly Review 
for a series of years, he was the cham- 
pion and vigilant sentinel of the rights of 
the South—and to that cause he is pre- 
pared to devote his life. The result of 
this long and honourable career, un- 
stained by a single blot, has been emi- 
nently indicative of the fact that virtue 
and high principle never fail to reap their 
reward. Mr. Simms occupies a position 
in the eyes of the Southern people which 
is most enviable. The chivalric gentle- 
man—the accomplished scholar—the un- 
tiring defender of the South, and all its 
rights and interests—he is everywhere 
recognized as one of our most worthy 
citizens, and distinguished ornaments: 
We trust he may live many years longer, 
in the full enjoyment of those honours 
which he has deservedly secured. 


> 





CRAZY AND SANE. 


I am dying for love of your beauty— 
I kneel and adore you, my sweet; 
I envy the ground you walk on, 
The touch of your delicate feet ! 
I shall die if you do not look kindly— 
I tremble before you and moan ; 
Your lowliest vassal beseeches . 
A smile, at the foot of the throne! 


I thought that you loved me? You do not? 
Well, women are curious things! 

Don’t be angry—how charming your hand is; 
What exquisite bracelets and rings! 

How prettily braided your hair is! 
You pout, but why can’t we be friends? 

You won’t be? Well, madam, good morning, 
I loved you, but everything ends! 
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LETTER XIII. 


FROM MISS JANE DELAWARE PEYTON, 
Presently at Washington. 


TO MISS MARY TIBERIN BOONE, 
Rasselas, Oregon, 


Wasuineton, Quarter of the Senate, 
Feb. —, A. D., 2029. 


My Dear Mary: 


I am somewhat afraid that my last 
letter may have been dull and tiresome, 
which would be a great mistake in 
writing for the amusement as well 
as information of another. I fear you 
may have thought my history of the 
building of the Capitol, occupying in 
all a period of about two centuries 
had nothing to do with its present state, 
uses and appearance, and might as well 
have been dispensed with altogether. 
If so I shall be sorry, for I meant to in- 
terweave the history of the building with 
its description for the purpose of giving 
it an interest and connection, which it 
might else have wanted: and if, in so 
doing, I have made myself tiresome and 
prosy, I have only fallen into one fault 
for the sake of avoiding another. In 
truth, I did not think that you would be 
either informed or interested with mere 
details were they ever so minute or so 
true. I remembered in our former con- 
versations about descriptive writing, we 
equally recognized the strong power and 
the necessity of association in enliven- 
ing and bringing out such imagery. 
By aid of dimension and colour merely, 
we make no impression—have no hold 
either on the fancy or the heart. The 
ivied ruin claims our attention by its 
memories, An Indian gazing on the 
fairest picture of the ruins of the Par- 
thenon would be unmoved, but show 
him a lovely landscape, or a water-fall, 
and his heart and imagination would 
both be touched. The palace and the 
senate-house require a dominion and a 
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history. Even the solemn temple must 
have a worship belonging to it, else col- 
onnade and spire, buttress and battlement 
are painted for us in vain. It is for lack 
of this charm of association that so many 
narrators become vapid and obscure, nor 
does its use even in large measure im- 
pair or distort the accuracy of delinea- 
ation. It is merely the mordaunt, which 
bites the pattern into the memory. This 
is the ingredient from which is distilled 
the spell of the poet—the vis vivida 
which imprints and perpetuates his crea- 
tions. 

There are two descriptions in our lan- 
guage, one in the lightest of verse ;—the 
ballad epic of Scott: and the other in 
the heaviest:—the sounding and im- 
passioned measure of Byron, where the 
associations are so similar, so differently 
applied, and withal, so powerful as to 
present good examples of poetic skill. I 
allude to the Melrose Abbey of the Lay 
and the Coliseum of Manfred. In these 
fine verses which dwell forever in the 
memory, how strongly is the spell I have 
spoken of felt? How many descriptions 
might one have read of these mighty 
ruins, by guide-book tourists, giving di- 
mension of nave, transept, cloister, arch 
and tower: how many pictures, prints 
or paintings in the highest style of art 
might we have looked at and studied: 
nay, how many times might we have 
wandered about and contemplated the 
ruins themselves in our proper persons, 
before they became fixed as they are by 
the magic of the verse— 


“When the broken arches are black in 
night, 

And the shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When buttress and buttress alternately 

Seemed formed of ebon and ivory— 

When silver traces the imagery 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and 
to die; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave 

And the owlet hoots o’er the dead man’s 
grave.” 
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The other—the description of the Gla- 
diator’s Bloody Circus, looms out grand 
and gloomy from the thickening associa- 
tions which the rapt poet has thrown 
around it. There is between the two 
pictures a strong resemblance in the ac- 
cidents chosen, though in the one they 
become soft, sad and holy; and in the 
other stern, gloomy and despairing— 


“The trees which grew along the broken 
arches 

Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the 
stars 

Shone through the rents of ruin: from afar 

The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber: 
and 

More near from out the Cesar’s palace 
came 

The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Begun and died upon the gentle wind.” 


The spell in the one case is like a re- 
quiem ; in the other the despairing wail 
of eternal death. 

By the way, you will find moonlight 
grand, solemn moonlight, a very trying 
menstruum to apply to any kind of ar- 
chitecture except the Gothic, unless in- 
deed the object examined be in ruins. 
In plain, straight-lined and perfect edi- 
fices the lights and shadows in moonlight 
become so harsh and solid as to make in- 
terferences and displacements that offend 
by their directness. Thus the portico of 
the east front of the Capitol, seen by the 
light of a full moon, with the shadows of 
the columnsand statues thrown back upon 
the walls, puts one in mind of a deranged 
curiosity shop. I do not, for my own 
part, think that statues should ever be 
placed near a colonnade. It produces 
disagreement without contrast, which is 
the most offensive of all faults. 

But let us finish the chateau—the 
North and South Capitols, which are 
wings to the part I have already been so 
long describing, are similar in the exte- 
rior, and built of dark grey or rather 
reddish granite. The foundations were 
laid about the middle of the 20th centu- 
ry. These wings are six hundred feet in 
length, and one hundred and twenty feet 
high, below the towers. The style of 
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architecture is what has since been called 
American, and in the interior arrange- 
ment, the mode of lighting and ventila- 
ting, as also in the decorations, was in 
most respects original at the time of its 
construction. The main line of each 
wing is crossed in the middle of its 
length by a spacious transept, through 
which are the principal and state en- 
trances to the building. The transepts 
project beyond the front, and are entered 
through a lofty arched portal, over which 
rises a square tower ascending about 
twenty feet above the roof. The eastern 
and western ends of the wings are ter- 
minated also by square projecting towers. 
The eastern end of the north wing is sur- 
rounded by an open balcony on the level 
of the raised platform in the hall of the 
Constitution, above which rises a light 
dome nearly of the style of the Santa 
Croce. The east end of the southern 
wing has asimilar arrangement. It con- 
tains the chapel, and is surmounted by a 
tall, dark spire, not round but pyramidi- 
cal, with an oblong base. 

The lower part or basement of both 
north and south wings is of massive ma- 
sonry with plain buttresses, and low 
arched doors and windows shaped en 
fleur de lis—above this and bounded by 
a broad plat-band rest the columns of the 
peristyle which, with the exception of 
the trausept and projections at the east 
and west ends, surround the whole build- 
ing. On the north and south outward 
fronts the colonnade projects four times 
the diameter of the shaft from the walls. 
The columns are fluted and seventy-five 
feet in heighth. Their capitals are 
formed by four closed eagles, the beaks 
serving for volutes; the wings touching 
and the feet being covered by a fillet of 
grotesque foliage. Light is admitted into 
the two lower stories by a series of rich- 
ly decorated windows which ornament 
the exterior without breaking it into rec- 
tilineal compartments. The upper stories 
and principal rooms are lighted from the 
roof and from the interior. In no part 
of the edifice has the skill and taste of 
the architect been more successful than 
in the graceful combinations by which 
he has relieved the whole facade from 
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the straight-lined and chequered di- 
visions which are produced by a long 


series of square windows. No depart- 
ment of arehitecture has been so much 
indebted to the leafy and prurient taste 
of the middle ages as that of Fenestra- 
tion. It was certainly a main excellence 
in the Gothic and medizeval architecture 
that it softened and bent into graceful 
shapes the severe perpendiculars of the 
Greek, and the nearly as graceless ro- 
tundities of the Roman models—substi- 
tuting strong beauty for plain strength 
and, hanging leafy coronals of stone 
about the pillars and portals of church 
and palace as if to forestall the ivy 
wreaths of Time. 

This taste seems not to have been 
congenial to Washington at first. In 
several of the most costly buildings 
here, the whole exterior has been perfo- 
rated with oblong holes of nearly similar 
dimension, giving to the front the ap- 
pearance of a school-boy’s slate ruled into 
compartments for arithmetical exercises. 
These apertures in many instances have 
neither scroll, leaf, wreath or moulding 
to relieve them from tameness and unifor- 
mity. The first improvement in this arch- 
quakerish manner is discernible about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Then the top of the window began to be 
slightly arched: the eye-opening of the 
science. Then the arch was more fully 
turned and decorated; after that pend- 
ants were added, and at length the whole 
window began to project and assume all 
the illimitable graces of the bay and the 
oriel. In all buildings, public or private, 
the management and elaboration of the 
windows is the most difficult part of the 
builder’s mystery. In both the north 
and the south Vapitol there are some 
magnificent windows. One of them, 
called the Florida window, is set in a 
wealth of ornature in which the full and 
rich fruits and foliage of that region are 
most happily combined. This kind of 
florid or grotesque decoration as it has 
been called, originated I believe in Italy, 
among the jewellers, who finding that 
the vines and creeping plants about 
grottoes, presented leaves and fruits of 
more varied and stronger outline than 
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those growing in the open air, copied 
them for borders and illustrations. This 
sort of embellishment, when introduced 
into architecture, found greater scope, 
and was not confined to the unnatural 
productions of grottoes, but comprehend- 
ed also the common and better known 
specimens of vegetation. Of this license 
the architect of the modern Capitol 
availed himself to the full limit; so that 
in some part or other of the building, on 
some pedestal, capital, tympan, corbel or 
entablature will be found either in wreath 
or cluster every variety of the foliage and 
fruits of the continent. It may be said 
of it as of the old Abbaye— 


* Spreading herbs and flowrets bright 

Glistened with the dew of night: 

Nor herb nor flowret glistened there 

But were carved on the cloistered arches 
as fair.” 


This wealth of decoration has been 
combined by kindreds—so that if in one 
place you havethe prurient, fig, cactus and 
lime with their compeers of forest and 
garden; in another quarter is seen the 
maize, wheat, peach and melon wreathed 
with coronals from the hardier woods for 


“Oh the oak and the ash and the bonny 
holly tree, 

They flourish best at home in the north 
countrie.” 


The faces of the north and south Capi- 
tol opposite to those we have been de- 
scribing—those fronting on the court or 
quadrangle, are of a different and lighter 
style of architecture. The colonnades are 
lower and wider than those on the main 
fronts, rising only to half the entire ele- 
vation. The intervals are arched, the 
extrados rising into a light and open 
screen of scroll work, serving as a para- 
pet to a spacious and elevated promenade 
which extends the whole length of the 
building. This arrangement gives to the 
court of quadrangle when seen from the 
East, the appearance of a theatre, afford- 
ing elevated piaces for about 20,000 peo- 
ple, with the capacity of holding about 
as many more. 

The shafts of the colonnade are light, 
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each composed of seven pieces bound 
with wreaths, the bases being richly de- 
corated with floral ornature. The col- 
umns terminate in a broad fillet with 
four circular garlands, one in the middle 
of each side. From the corners of the 
capital rise combined stalks of maize 
and banana, the leaves and fruit being 
gracefully intermingled and wrought to- 
gether, while in the centre of each piece, 
clusters of grapes with figs and apples 
are imbedded in a wealth of kindred 
foliage. These combinations make the 
frontand inner face of each capital. From 
the two other faces, instead of the acan- 
thus volute of the older architecture, 
spring wreathed branches with all man- 
ner of leaves, the laurel, oak, fir and 
orange, which spread out into the intra- 
dos of the arch, of which the body of 
the capital is the impost. The effect 
of this style gives a spreading airy and 
sylvan appearance, which is at once light, 
bold and graceful. Over the parapet 
above each column stands a vase intend- 
ed ultimately to be replaced by a statue. 
Looking at the capacious balconies from 
the upper windows or dome of the west 
capitol, we are reminded of those fanci- 
ful Egyptian drawings in which Martin 
and his compeers (trusting partly to dis- 
interred ruins and partly to imagination) 
attempted to delineate the lost splen- 
dours of Nineveh and Babylon. Only 
here, in every instance utility has been 
first considered, and the gratification of 
taste made only a secondary considera- 
tion. Balconies, in temperate climates, 
are an essential part of every house, 
whether public or private, affording 
space for exercise, and a free commu- 
nion with nature, with the beneficent 
sky and the healthful wind. 

The main corridor or nave of each 
wing is lighted from the roof, nearly the 
whole of which is composed of thick 
glass. This glass is carried, with only 
necessary interruptions, all over the 
rooms of the upper stories, as also over 
the large hall of the Constitution in the 
north Capitol and the chapel which, 
makes the eastern termination of the 
southern wing. This arrangement, which 
converts the main communications into 
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lofty arcades, and lights all the galleries, 
is not only imposing, giving opportunity 
for almost unlimited decoration, but is 
besides economical, there being no room 
lost from want of light or inconvenience 
of access. In this respect the modern 
building is greatly superior to the ancient 
or western Capitol, where a whole mile 
of stair-case and corridor is obliged to 
be kept lighted by lamps in the day time 
as well as at night. In the modern 
Capitol the lower rooms are lighted 
through windows in the outer walls; 
and the upper ones from the roof and 
the interior, giving to the main commu- 
nication a light and airy character, as if 
the long aisles of a Cathedral church 
had been opened from above. The use 
of glass in building for walls as well as 
roofs, dates from the year 1851, the year 
in which was constructed the great Crys- 
tal palace for the exhibition of the indus- 
try of all nations. This immense enclo- 
sure was constructed almost entirely of 
glass and iron, an idea derived from 
the large conservatories and Arboreta 
which had been constructed in England 
by the wealthy English nobles of that 
period. Since this time glass has been 
used in building to an extent not previ- 
ously thought of, and has contributed not 
a little tothe elegance, simplicity and 
economy of construction. 

The Southern wing of the Capitol, at 
its eastern end contains the chapel of the 
edifice. It is opposite to the hall of the 
Constitution in the northern wing, which 
I have described to you in a former let- 
ter. In this chapel there are religious 
services every Sunday during the ses- 
sions of Congress, and here the bodies of 
deceased statesmen and high public offi- 
cers are laid in state until their burial. 
There being no dominant or established 
church, the religious services are con- 
ducted indiscriminately by the clergy of 
the city who may be acting for the time 
as chaplains to either house. As this 


chamber is never used for any secular 
purpose, for concerts, lectures or exhibi- 
tions, it preserves a consecrated charac- 
ter, and the rites celebrated therein have 
almost an ecclesiastical unction. At each 
side of the altar is a group of statuary 
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somewhat above the natural size—the 
one representing the commencement and 
the other the termination of a happy life. 
The principal figure in the one is a young 
mother giving from her bosom its first 
nourishment to a new born infant. The 
other represents a man in the extremity 
of age, dying in the arms of his children. 
Each group has three figures. They 
were executed by a young and nameless 
sculptor, but even the hardiest iconoclast 
must admit that they are here properly 
placed, acting as hopeful incentives to a 
virtuous life, and fitting accompaniments 
to the holy exhortations which should 
always be uttered from between them. 
The chapel is capacious and lofty, having 
four tiers of open work gallery on each 
side. These are attached to and sup- 
ported by thin palm-like columns, spread- 
ing under the roof into capitals, composed 
of four broad serrated leaves, divided by 
pine-apples and lighter fruits. The colour 
of the whole interior is that of dark 
bronze. The floor is of plain dark coloured 
marble without fixed seats or stalls, these 
being dispensed with or supplied as oc- 
casion may require. The choir, which 
has a fine organ, and an elaborately 
carved screen, occupies one entire side 
of the chapel, and has place for I know 
not how large an orchestra. 

In the earlier years of the govern- 
ment it was customary to have religious 
ceremonies—prayers and a sermon on 
Sunday in the hall of the Representa- 
tives—the officiating priest being designa- 
ted by the Speaker of the house. But 
this was a service which the clergy did 
not like, and it was soon found to be 
wanting in one principal element of true 
devotion, The hall itself was purely 
secular—was not only destitute of all re- 
ligious associations to either preacher or 
hearer; but could be to either of them 
only suggestive of party or political 
strife. The priest had but a general con- 
nection with his audience; and to him 
the principal object must frequently be 
the display of his own clerical capacity 
and power. Indeed in every instance he 
would be selected in reference to this 
very qualification. The dedication of a 
portion of the immense pile exclusively 
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to religious services and ceremonies, 
separated from all secular affinities, was 
an appropriate and fitting acknowledg- 
ment of our dependence upon divine pow- 
er and favour, and gave to the prayers, 
celebrations or obsequies performed in 
this place, a consecrated character which 
would have been wanting had they been 
performed elsewhere. The galleries curve 
slightly toward the altar, augmenting by 
this artifice the apparent intervals be- 
tween the columns, and producing to the 
eye the effect of increased distance. 

I have thus, my dear M., endeavoured 
to give you an idea of the chateau of the 
Capitol, garnished with such historic me- 
mentoes as I thought would interest you. 
It is, as I said before, an example of the 
progress of art in our nation, of which, 
I doubt not, it is destined to give yet 
further developments hereafter, They 
already speak of filling up the open or 
eastern side of the quadrangle. If so 
the new building will doubtless far excel 
its predecessors. For the present adieu. 

J. D. P. 


LETTER XIV. 


Wasninoton, Quarter of the Senate, 
February th, A. D., 2029. 


My Dear Mary: 

In my last two or three letters, we 
have occupied ourselves with Architecture, 
Statuary and Painting, considering them 
as mementoes and exponents of the arts, 
sciences and civilization of the present 
and former times. It will be some relief 
if not amusement—as the grand cere- 
monial is still some days distant—to 
change the subject from Physics to Meta- 
physics—to criticise the people as well as 
their houses, and say something of the 
inhabitants of the elaborate edifices we 
have been describing, their appearance, 
habits, duties, occupations, and manners. 
I told you in a former letter, that I had 
as yet seen little of the Legislature, and 
had never heard a debate, or even a great 
speech. The truth is, I had then had no 
opportunity. Great speeches are not 
like Falstaff’s reasons, as plenty as black- 
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berries; and when we first arrived here, 
the meetings of Congress commencing 
after dinner, it was inconvenient, un- 
pleasant, and, indeed, nearly impossible 
for gentlewomen, without equipages or at- 
tendants of their own, to be present at 
the debates. As the Session is now ap- 
proaching its conclusion, the business at 
present being more in the chambers than 


in the committees, they meet earlier in’ 


the day, and attendance is more practi- 
eable, though even now it is necessary to 
go early and in a loose dress, as.a security 
against fainting from perfume and pres- 
sure, if not excitement: for to any one, 
country-bred like myself, the ideas of 
“Araby the blest”? are not improved by 
the liberal distribution of its essences and 
odours in any Washington assembly. 
For my part, though perhaps it may be 
accounted an old-maidity, I prefer vege- 
table to animal odours—new-made hay 


to musk—and like them rather delicate — 


than strong. . Indeed, I doubt whether 
those are not best which are impercepti- 
ble—like the Clown’s music in the play— 
“Tf you have any music that may not be 
heard, to’t again.” 

We arrived at our places in the gallery 
of the Senate, about an hour before the 
commencement of the session. These 
galleries are wide and surround the 
chamber on all sides, but the privileged 
portion of them, to which you are ad- 
mitted by ticket, is the part immediately 
in the rear of the President’s seat. When 
we arrived a few of the Senators were 
already in their seats, and there were 
present, also, sundry other small nota- 
bilities: proprietors of little claims and 
managers of petty interests, for until 
after prayers the chamber is free to every- 
body. The audience continued to in- 
crease rapidly, so that before the sitting 
was forma!'ly opened, all the galleries 
were closely filled and even crowded, 
about four-fifths of those present being 
gentlewomen. This, I am told, is the 
case every day, no matter what may be 
the subject of deliberation. To day, 
however, there was some reason for an 
extraordinary attendance, as the main 
business to be taken up was the question 
of admitting the new State of Oonalashka. 
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I have told you, in a former letter, some 
of the reasons why questions of this kind 
are always of paramount interest, affect- 
ing the political character of the Senate 
by the addition of two members, and in 
that respect offering an inducement to 
the strongest of two parties, when they 
are nearly balanced, to erect new States, 
and thereby strengthen their majorities 
and continue their power in the same 
way as English prime ministers have 
heretofore been supported by the creation 
of new Peers. In our country this pro- 
blem has one certain condition, and that 
is, that the Senators trom newly erected 
States will always support the adminis- 
tration, or the party which brings them 
into power, and they are, therefore, al- 
ways on that side which is most popular. 
The inducement to the admission of new 
States is not as strong, nor the thing it- 
self as effectual, now, that there are 
seventy States, as it was when there were 
only thirteen, but its influence is percep- 
tible even at the present time. 

If I was a little surprised at the num- 
ber of the audience ‘present, which I 
should estimate at about three thousand, 
my surprise was much increased at the 
preponderance of our own sex in its 
composition. It seemed to me as if the 
highest council of the nation were sitting 
at the feet of about two thousand ladies, 
all at perfect leisure and in grand tenue, 
outshining, in the splendour of their ap- 
pointments, the plainer and less elabo- 
rated males employed with affairs of 
State below them. As if the time of 
womens-rights had returned upon us, 
when the ambitious of our sex were de- 
termined to be uppermost in every trans- 
action: were to be all queen-bees in this 
bustling human hive. But on a fur- 
ther reflection, I found a more painful 
inquiry presenting itself as thus: from 
how many palaces of the great, the re- 
nowned, or the merely rich, is the pre- 
siding deity absent? and among the 
dwellings of the lower and more humble, 
how many dinners will be undone, or 
spoiled: how many children unkempt, 
unschooled and uncared for: these ap- 
propriate and necessary duties being pre- 
termitted for the indulgence of an unbe- 
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coming and profitless dissipation. You 
know I am free to make such reflections, 
as disinterested and a looker on, being 
myself stranger, spinster and traveller, 
and hencé@ entitled, in a three-fold degree, 
to be a self-constituted censor of manners. 
Some of the ladies had brought with 
them books, pamphlets and newspapers, 
to occupy the time necessarily spent by 
the legislators beneath them in the pre- 
liminaries and intervals of debate; but 
the chamber was soon too densely packed 
to admit much edification or display of 
this character. 

At the hour of meeting the Senate was 
called to order by the President, and the 
Chaplain, for the time-being, opened the 
Session with prayer. The prayer was 
brief, fervent, and uttered in tone which 
indicated not a formulary, but a sincere 
and humble supplication, and had the 
effect of composing not only the Cham- 
ber, but the whole assemblage. There 
is no set form for this act of devotion, 
though I believe all the Episcopal sects 
use a prayer set forth by the bishops or 
councils of their churches. The clergy 
of the Calvinistic communions make ex- 
tempore prayers, suited to the occasion, 
and are said sometimes to mingle with 
them their private opinions upon matters 
under discussion in the chambers. On 
some occasions it would, doubtless, be 
difficult for a true priest to refrain from 
references to public affairs of importance; 
he would, perhaps, think, and think 
rightly, that it was his duty to refer to 
them; and his invocations in these re- 
spects, if made in a heart-felt and 
reverent manner, must necessarily have 
great weight. This effect, however, must 
always depend more upon the character 
of the priest than upon that of his ex- 
hortations. Among the informal prayers 
there will, doubtles, oceur specimens made 
on the ad captandum principle, from 
which the clergy are not wholly exempt, 
though they constantly remind us that 
the Pharisees are all to be damned for it. 
A preventive to indulgence in this vein, 
is found in the presence of the reporters, 
who, though not holding it a part of their 
official duty to stenograph either prayers 
or sermons, still never miss uny peculi- 
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arity of this kind which will tell. Among 
the prayers preserved in this way is one 
made in behalf of General Jackson, in 
which the Almighty was invoked to be- 
stow upon the President the wisdom of 
Pallas, the strength of Hercules, and the 
constancy of Jupiter Stator. Another 
instance is mentioned where a Chaplain 
of the Senate having used happily, in 
his official prayer, a line from one of the 
poets, 


“ Distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea,” 


and finding, about twenty years after- 
ward, that the same line had been used 
for a similar illustration, in a toast drank 
at a public dinner, reclaimed it with 
much emphasis as his property, in a letter 
published in the official newspaper. Such 
conduct is more indicative of conceit than 
piety, and would make it very question- 
able whether the parson was at all cogni- 
zant of his proper office. It is true that 
exhibitions of this kind of pedantic folly 
are quite uncommon—they would be 
avoided entirely by a prescribed form. 
For my own part, I think that public 
prayers should always be made in this 
manner. The priest who proffers them 
is not merely making his own supplica- 
tions, but is leading the devotions of 
others, and can certainly do it most ef- 
fectually by following an established 
order. For private prayers the case is 
entirely different. But I forget you are 
a better theologian than myself, who am 
somewhat irregular, and think it no sin 
to be a Calvinist at home and a Catholic 
in the church. 

The propriety of the chamber having 
thus been established, the ordinary busi- 
ness was proceeded with, which consisted 
in reading the Journal of the previous 
sitting, followed by the presentation and 
reference of communications and reports, 
and other matters of routine. 

The rules, forms, and terms used in all 
deliberative assemblies in this country, 
from the meeting of a joint-stock company 
up to the Legislature of the Republic, are 
all derived from, and, indeed, identical 
with, those of the English Parliaments. 
Among us, from the meeting of school- 
boys, or school-girls—elves and fairies— 
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who determine to stint themselves in 
ginger-bread and bon-bons for the pur- 
pose of presenting their teacher with a 
snuff-box, or an album, up to the con- 
gress of aged and grave citizens who 
meet to present grievances, or applaud 
public service, there must always be a 
Mr. or a Mrs. President—two or three 
movers, as many amenders—questions 
put, carried or lost—a vote of thanks to 
the chairman for ability, dignity, courtesy 
and impartiality—and an adjournment. 
All this process is in the egg of every 
good citizen of this great nation. The 
forms of the English Parliaments, from 
which all this is derived, originated, for 
the most part, in a semi-barbarous age, 
far removed from the present civilization, 
and prior to the almost miraculous devices 
for preserving and imparting knowledge, 
which belong to modern times; and 
many, if not most of them, have for this 
reason become entirely inapplicable, while 
the technicalities being, nevertheless, pre- 
served, they seem to inexperts an un- 
necessary and unmeaning nomenclature. 
All Legislative Acts must originate either 
by petition and report, or on leave; and 
while in the preliminary or inchoate 
state, or while under discussion, take the 
name either of Bill or Resolution. In 
the British Parliament, it was provided 
that every Bill, or Resolution, must be 
read three different times before the 
question could be taken upon its final 
passage. This regulation being evidently 
designed to give a full opportunity to the 
members to become acquainted with the 
provisions and character of the enact- 
ment, and to prevent hasty or surrep- 
titious legislation—the better to ensure 
which, it was further provided, that no 
two readings should be made on the same 
day without unanimous consent. At 
present every bill, at the time of its in- 
troduction, is read by its title—that is, 
nothing but the title is read ; and though 
the second reading may be objected to, it 
seems very rarely or never to be done; 
so that the two readings, separated so 
carefully by our good ancestors, are in 
fact no readings at all. The original 
form of the proceeding is thus preserved, 
while the use of it is entirely disregarded. 
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Notwithstanding your lesson about ped- 
antry and quotations, I am tempted here 
to slip in the often quoted Latin, “‘ Multa 
sunt consuetudine;” or, if you will take 
my translation from Mephistopheles, you 
will find it more to the purpose— 


“Statutes and rights 
Come to us by descent, as men inherit 
Their ancestors’ diseases. They progress 
From one race or one country to another ; 
Till the reason of a law becomes a folly, 
And its first benefit is turned a plague.” 


In the matter of these legislative read- 
ings, the necessity for the primitive regu- 
lations no longer exists. For as almost 
every paper presented to the chambers is 
printed by thousands, the public reading 
of them becomes a mere waste of time. 
And as the printing of by far the greater 
part of them is an enormous waste of 
money, it is difficult to tell which of the 
two, the absurdity or the extravagance, 
is most to be condemned. At ove period 
of the Government the cost of the print- 
ing for Congress amounted to four mil- 
lions of dollars annually, or about a fif- 
teenth part of the whole expense of the 
Government; and, though more economi- 
cally managed now, it continues still to 
be a much abused branch of the public 
service. Should I have time, and you 
continue to endure my reveries, I pro- 
pose to give you a particular account of 
this branch of administration in some 
future letter. 

An important formula, derived also 
from the English Parliaments, is that of 
demanding the question. Any Bill, or 
or Resolution, can be debated till its 
third reading, every member having a 
right to be heard on the subject. To 
protect this right, as well as to prevent 
its abuse by interminable and useless 
discussion, the English adopted the pre- 
liminary known technically as the previ- 
ous question, which is simply a decision 
by the majority that the chamber is ready 
to vote on the main proposition, and that 
further discussion is unnecessary. This 
question is usually settled eo nomine, 
without stating it in terms, and as it is 
always in the power of the majority, it 
hence becomes liable to abuse, by pre- 
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venting the other party from being fairly 
heard. For many years it had never been 
put in the Senate of the United States, 
but was avoided by voting previously 
that the question should be taken ata 
certain hour on some future day. It 
seems absolutely necessary in a large as- 
sembly, else the debates would become 
endless, and is one of the expedients re- 
sorted to for terminating the rights of a 
losing party without violating proper 
courtesy. Among primitive nations, and 
in judical decisions, various are the ex- 
pedients resorted to for this amiable pur- 
pose. Thus it was the practice in the 
criminal courts of some nations, to light 
a candle on the rendition of a verdict, 
the sentence not being pronounced until 
it had burnt out, during which time any 
formal objection, or appeal, could be 
heard on the part of the culprit. In im- 
portant sales at auction, it was long the 
custom to light a small piece of candle at 
the commencement of the sale, by the 
duration of which the strife of bidding 
was to be limited. In Scotland, the sell- 
ing by the “‘ doup o’ a cawnel”’ continued 
till the times of Burns and Scott. 

There are several other technical pro- 
cedures, .apparently both inconsistent 
and nonsensical, which have been de- 
rived from the same source, and were 
originally intended to prevent the re- 
consideration of subjects which had al- 
ready been determined by vote. But the 
grand expedient in modern legislation, 
and which makes all other mere formal 
devices unnecessary, is the suspension of 
the rules. This can be done at any time 
by two-thirds of a chamber, and puts the 
body which resorts to it above all law 
for that particular occasion. 

Theordinary routine was thus proceeded 
in until the hour had arrived, previously 
determined upon, to resume the special 
business of the day, to wit: the Bill for 
the admission of Oonalashka as the 
seventy first State of the confederacy. 
The question, so far as I can understand 
it, which is only so far as it is discon- 
nected from personal interests and aspi- 
rations, was simply whether the proceed- 
ings of the people of the territory, in 
their primary assembly, or convention, 
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for the formation of a Constitution, had 
been conducted in conformity to law and 
prescription: and whether its record, or 
the process verbal, was now properly au- 
thenticated before the Legislature of the 
Union. It seemed to me a question of 
fact and form merely—altogether of a 
practical character—and I was as much 
astounded at the quantity of verbiage 
used in its discussion, at the references 
to sovereignty, delegated rights, reserved 


‘Tights, and such like abstractions—the 


resort, on all sides, to first principles and 
theories of government, as I should be to 
hear a charity sermon preached upon the 
doctrine of predestination, or of the real 
presence. Indeed, throughout the whole 
debate, the ingenuity of false argumen- 
tation was the fact most patent to my 
observation; and I could not help think- 
ing that the validity of the principle, if 
there really was any involved in the dis- 
cussion, might as well have been deter- 
mined by a game at cricket between the 
parties; or, if the contest must, in credit 
to the assembly, be a metaphysical one, 
then, in the attack and defence of any 
arbitrary thesis, to be chosen at will. But 
if I was surprised at the character of the 
discussion in this respect, that surprise 
was considerably modified when I learned 
that, for the most part, the Legislators 
who use such arguments have no belief 
in them themselves, but are literally 
forced to adopt them, either to cover up 
false ground of their own, or from the 
necessity of meeting similar rhetoric ar- 
rayed on the other side, and which, if 
left unanswered, might damage them at 
home, This kind of talk is called speak- 
ing to Buncombe, that having been, I 
suppose, the name of some district where 
the people were, at the same time, The- 
bans and long-winded. From this cause 
whole hours and days are spent in de- 
fining terms, laying down uncontroverted 
axioms, until the most plain and solid 
matters are sublimated into a vapour of 
words. 

This was peculiarly the character of the 
first set speech, which it was my fortune 
to listen to in this august assembly. The 
Senator from Parawana spoke on what is 
at present the popular side of the ques- 
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tion, and it was truly painful to listen to 
a person of such worth, talent and dignity 
of manner, evidently arguing in defence 
of a prevalent opinion, but against his 
own convictions not only of right, but of 
expediency. I say, evidently, for through- 
out the whole oration there was 


“a kind of confession in his looks which his 
modesty had not craft enough to cover,” 


giving assured evidence of the conflict 
going on within. I think that states- 
man must stand in fearful proximity to 
eternal damnation, who can allow him- 
self, in his high office to mislead public 
Opinion: to move the great depths of 
popular sentiment for ends merely parti- 
zan or personal: for though the Scriptures 
say that the works of the wicked man 
shall praise God, they do not any where 
intimate an immunity to the operator; 
and it is really lamentable, and scarcely 
consistent with the doctrine of intel- 
lectual and moral progress, to witness 
what slight shades of difference, carefully 
and wickedly wrought up, have already 
been sufficient to originate a party Shib- 
oleth and distract the Government by 
banding one half of the citizens against 
the other. 

The Senator who opened the debate is 
in the prime of life, being, I should think, 
about forty-five, somewhat above the 
ordinary stature of men and of a goodly 
presence. The complexion is dark, the 
eye clear, full and rather prominent; the 
forehead square, but not high, shaded 
with dark brown curled hair, which one 
might fancy as belonging to Achilles, or 
Mare Antony. The lower part of the 
face indicates mildness rather than de- 
cision, and the whole bearing is graceful 
and winning. The voice is strong, filling 
the chamber without any apparent effort 
of the speaker, and managed skilfully, 
so as to be constantly in potence where 
its greater powers are required—in the 
fervid passages it becomes somewhat 
harsh and is made expressive by empha- 
sis rather than modulation. The gestures 
are quiet. The determined indication of 
the finger: the startling slap of the hand, 
and the conclusive thump upon the table, 
are no part of his manual, and the speech 
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is aided rather by the illumination of the 
-countenance and the flash of the eye, 
than any action of the more subordinate 
members. From what I have already 
said you will be aware that the speech 
necessarily lacked one great element of 
true eloquence—that is sincerity, and 
therefore must be estimated as belonging 


to the bar, rather than to the Senate; 


but on that account it may also be held 
as a good specimen of the taste and talent 
of the speaker, and his skill in concili- 
ating an audience, so as to substitute 
sound instead of sense; for, as an argu- 
ment, I cannot believe that his speech 
would tell either in the Senate or out of 
it, except as an overture of “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal,” played to 
apprise the ceuntry that the speaker had 
good reasons for advocating the side upon 
which he appeared. I send it to you; or 
you will find it in all the newspapers, 
and can judge for yourself. You will 
see that there is great exuberance of 
patriotic technicalities in it, such as “ in- 
alienable rights:” “free institutions :” 
“march of empire:” “voice of the peo- 
ple:” “blood of our forefathers:” and 
such like terms, which answer the same 
purpose as “justification” —“sanctifica- 
tion” —“ election” —“ predestination,” do 
in an indifferent sermon. Where such 
expletives come thick, you may be sure 
they cover nothing. And yet that little 
organ, the human voice, has most miracu- 
lous power! A speech like this, delivered 
by a dull man with a bad and ill-stopped 
voice, would be intolerable, and might 
produce yawning and spasms even in 
the best disposed and attentive auditory ; 
but in the mouth of this highly favoured 
and distinguished Senator, became not 
only sufferable and pleasant, but was 
here and there made luminous and re- 
freshing, by illustrations which had only 
one defect, and that was, that they had 
no relation to the subject. It was a good 
specimen of what some satirist has said 
of a book— 


“ A book ’s a book, although there’s noth- 
ing in ’t.” 


—He was followed by a person of a very 
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different character, whom I will endea- 
vour to give you some idea of in my next 
letter. Adieu, 

J. D. P. 


LETTER XY. 


Wasuincton, Quarter of the Senate, 
February —th, A. D., 2029. 


My Dear Mary: 


The personage who next took part in the 
debate, and who bears among his com- 
peers the cognomen of Brutus, is in most 
respects different from the first speaker 
and neither the man nor his words are 
easily forgotten. He too, is rather above 
the ordinary size of men, and not only 
the frame, which is strongly built and 
massive, but all its movements give you 
an idea of firmness and command. The 
head is well set and balanced, and from 
the broad brow there springs a high and 
vaulted forehead, reminding one of those 
heads of Shakespeare, which are most 
consonant with our imaginings of the 
poet. Beneath this 


“Dome of thought and palace of the soul,” 


in deep set niches, there lie in wait eyes, 
large, dark and lustrous, the genii loci and 
exponents of the mysteries within. Mass- 
es of dark, straight hair fall on either 
side, sedgy and thick, like those of a sea- 
king. The nose is straight and promi- 
nent: the cell of the nostril being dilate 
and muscular: the mouth is small, the 
lips strong and when composed, as they 
are in the repose of the features, are 
slightly curved downward at the extrem- 
ities, giving to the countenance an ex- 
pression rather severe than serene. But 
when the mental machine within begins 
its movement and the first low sounding 
of the mighty voice is heard, then the 
outward movements of the face are seen 
to run through the most infinitely varied 
changes, and it becomes truly 





“a book, where men 
May read strange matters.” 


The voice is clear, yet mellow and of much 
compass, varying from the loud surge of 
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a de profundis, to the high and swelling 
melody of a Hallelujah. But the great 
charm of the orator is his sincere and 
earnest manner,—the perfect self-pos- 
session and modesty with which he ap- 
proaches the question, as if it had been 
unconsidered, until the very time at which 
he is speaking—as if the opinions he is 
about to set forth and defend were ‘as yet 
unconceived and unshapen in his own 
mind. Upon the present occasion, the 
first sentences of his speech were short— 
slowly and distinctly spoken, with long 
pauses between, They were not common- 
place, nor complimentary, nor apologetic, 
nor promissory: but essential, axioms, 
the advanced posts of the argument— 
the planting of the standards and can- 
non. As he proceeded, the words came 
thicker, uttered still in a voice low and 
peremptory, in sounds like the tread of 
an armed host at midnight, giving prom- 
ise of power yet unseen. As by degrees 
he became conscious that he had command 
both of himself and the Senate, and was 
leading the thoughts of all who heard 
him, he produced each in its proper 
place and sequence his array of facts, 
showing their relation to each other and 
to the question, and clothing them witha 
wealth of happy yet simple illustration, 
which gave them, as it were, a real pres- 
ence tousall. In doing this, he never 
reiterated the same thought, or reprodu- 
ced or insisted upon previous conclusions, 
but his argument was managed and work- 
ed up like a picture; where we first are 
made to appreciate the accuracy of out- 
line, and watch with delight as the artist 
fills in the detail, here bringiug out a 
light and there deepening a shadow, till 
the whole design comes out upon the can- 
vass, natural, life-likeand true. All this 
was done quietly. Even in the most fer- 
vid portions of his speech there was lit- 
tle more of gesture than would have been 
requisite in ordinary conversation, The 
distinct and well modulated utterance, the 
legible change of feature and the well 
stopped and measured pauses, served al- 
ways to complete the meaning or senti- 
ment to be conveyed. Indeed this dis- 


tinguished person is as effective in his 
pauses as in the march of his discourse, 
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His is no gushing, brawling rivulet, dash- 
ing onward in its useless course from 
rapid to fall, and from fall to pool, but a 
a great broad river, kept always full and 
placid, where at each abrupt change of 
level, the current has been weired and 
sluiced and converted into a motive-power 
for machinery of the most fertile and all 
grasping invention. Ah, ma mie, it was 
a grand display of human power, to be- 
hold so many groups of living men con- 
verted into statues—to feel, as it were the 
deepening silence, and see the faces of a 
whole assembly turning gradually to the 
speaker as by the fascination of a spell. 
Nor was the termination of this magical 
incantation less appropriate and graceful 
than the charm itself. There was no 
lengthened wordiness in the leave-taking, 
though with powers like this, a pzean 
might be made of emptiness—no 


“ bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 





no egotism or palaver. The speech had 
obliterated the orator even to himself, and 
as he gradually relaxed and at length 
wholly withdrew the bands which he had 
thrown about us, and it became evident 
that the terminating sentences were at 
hand, it was with a feeling of regret that 
we found ourselves about to be liberated 
from a trance so delightful and left to our- 
selves. Immobility and silence continued 
for some moments after the melodious dis- 
course had ceased, as if men were unwil- 
ling to return to their own thoughts, bu- 
siness and desires, after having been so 
long sublimated by such a heavenly collo- 
quy. 

To one simple minded and uninformed, 
it were painful to think that such powers 
might be arrayed on the wrong side— 
that this seraphim might be led to war 
against the most highest. But after what 
I have told you in a former letter, of the 
effects of eloquence in the present day, 
you will readily enough, though reluc- 
tantly, conceive that even should such 
burning words be spent on the wrong ar- 
gument, they would have little effect upon 
the decision of the chambers. The lead- 
ers heed not the voice of the charmer, 
though he charm ever so wisely. They 
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are mail-clad against all such weapons as 
this, and order their forces by induce- 
ments much less potent and more power- 
ful. This is but the music and not the 
artillery of the army. 

I have been thus particular in describ- 
ing to you the person and manner of this 
distinguished Senator, because I esteem 
him as the model of a great orator and 
pure patriot. The first part of the defi- 
nition is to my mind certain. Alas for 
the last! that it should admit even of a 
doubt! Let us not doubt it even, if for 
this purpose, it should be necessary to 
adopt the convenient philosophy of Cor- 
poral Nym, “things must be as they 
may.” Through the whole of his dis- 
course upon the present occasion, which 
was certainly not one requiring all the 
powers of such an orator, the impression 
was as that of an Athleté coming slowly 
and confidently to the performance of 
some great feat of strength. There was 
first the baring of the arms—the tenting, 
proving and dallying with the opposing 
force—the grapple—the wrestle, and the 
final overthrow, concluding with a good- 
natured congé and adieu to the specta- 
tors. I might, perhaps, rather compare 
him to some mighty engine, which, when 
its valves first begin to open, and its pis- 
tons to move, groans and vibrates inartic- 
ulately: but when the inertia has been 
overcome, careers away in triumph, eve- 
ry movement being perfect, and every 
sound musical. In the debate I am wri- 
ting about, he took the practical side of 
the question, and when he came among 
the theories, verbiage, and slang patriot- 
ism, which had been set forth on the other 
side, the damage inflicted upon it with so 
heavy and unsparing a hand, was inter- 
spersed here and there with flashes of wit 
and sarcasm, not the less telling because 
they were always impersonal and polite, 

The person who followed and answered 
this speech from the other side of the 
chamber, is in almost every respect, voice, 
manner and presence, the opposite of his 
predecessor in debate. He is, I should 
think, rather under than over the usual 
stature of men, spare and lightly formed, 
with fair complexion and light features, 
and an abundance of light hair. This, 
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as if conscious of its value, he has per- 
mitted to attain a length reaching nearly 
to his shoulder, and setting off, as with a 
halo, the almost feminine countenance. 
The dress was of the finest material, with 
here and there a jewel, and scrupulously 
in the mode, aiding the idea which every 
observer must form at first, that we were 
about to encounter a critic, made so from 
constitutional delicacy of organization— 
one to whom discord, disagreement or in- 
consequence, would be insufferable—a 
man of infinite objections, whose chief 
weapon would be ridicule and satire. In 
short, the Halifax of the Senate. The 
voice of this remarkable person is clear, 
and penetrating, and he uses it at times 
with a rapidity of utterance, that puts 
one in mind of the roll of kettle-drums in 
a grand march, or point of war. His 
manner is entirely different from that of 
the other Senators we have already spo- 
ken of. With him, there is no deference 
to those opposed to him—no wish to con- 
ciliate or persuade. He does not permit 
any supposition that he may be on the 
wrong side himself, and is open to con- 
version, but puts forth bravely his mani- 
festo and levies war by every species of 
conscription. In this he loses, to a cer- 
tain extent, the fellowship of his hearers ; 
for men are always offended at a superi- 
ority too fiercely urged—but he keeps with 
him the great charm of all speaking, that 
of sincerity—no one can for a moment 
believe that he is not in earnest. He is 
- abundant in gesture—a very he-Pytho- 
ness. He rides his argument, like a Ro- 
man-horseman, without saddle or stirrup 
and with an entirely loose rein. He deals 
much in question and answer ; giving out 
a whole catechism of interrogatories, with 
brief pauses between, which he straight- 
way answers with commentaries copious- 
ly illustrated, and in a glorious roll of 
diction, which it seems beyond the power 
of the speaker to control. He has also 
the singular advantage belonging to none 
that I have ever seen before of his tem- 
perament—and that is, he is always dis- 
tinctly heard. 

His treatment of the question was such 
as you might have expected from a per- 
son whose forte must naturally lie in look- 
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ing for faults and sifting for differences. 
He never spoke of a theory or a statement 
intrinsically right or wrong. Its validity 
was tested always by the general charac- 
ter of the party, or faction, by which it 
had been promulgated or appropriated : 
and his hypercritical skill was always 
brought into requisition to attack or de- 
fend the rulers and not the laws—the 
evangelist and not the gospel, A doc- 
trine which had been assented to or adop- 
ted by both parties, was a non-entity with 
him and beneath his consideration. In 
carrying on this species of warfare, he 
dealt severely with politicians who had 
changed their opinions and reviewed pas- 
sages of contemporaneous history in a 
manner which must have given little sat- 
isfaction to those who had been concerned 
in them. The speech was evidently pi- 
quant and entertaining to those 


“Who had no friend or brother there,” 


and is highly applauded in the journals, 
For this person, and it is perhaps a prin- 
cipal one of the many good points about 
him, has been a most liberal and intelli- 
gent patron of Literature and Science. 
For my own part, I think that debate of 
this character, judging of measures by 
their authors, and censuring the agent 
instead of the act, is both unworthy and 
unbecoming. It seems to me that both 
integrity and patriotism should be pre- 
sumed to be qualities so necessary in the 
Legislature, as to make inferences of the 
want of them, an insult both to the mem- 
bers and their constituents. Besides per- 
sonal character should certainly have no 
weight in deciding upon public measures. 
A Senator should not be be one of those 
“who will not serve God if the devil bid 
him.” It has been said, I know, by some 
dealer in maxims, that an immoral or 
wicked person can neither institute nor 
effect a great idea. That Mirabeau could 
never have founded a Republic, and that 
if Copernicus had not been an ecclesias- 
tic, his theory would not have been recei- 
ved, (its reception was bad enough at any 
rate,) until a much later period. We all 
readily enough admit the weight and value 
which a pure and virtuous life gives to 
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wisdom and talent, when they are happi- 
ly connected: but it seems to me that to 
speak of such defects in a public debate, 
is about equivalent to introducing ob- 
scenities into common conversation, and 
equaliy an indication of weak judgment 
and depraved taste. 

Before the last speaker concluded, the 
night had set in, and the chamber had 
already, for some time, been lighted up. 
This was done quite imperceptibly by 
some unseen agent: the artificial supply- 
ing the place of the natural light, by very 
insensible gradations, The hour fixed for 
the final vote was fast approaching, and, 
as a finisher of the debate, there arose the 
Senator from Nebraska. In regard to 
presence and voice, this person has no 
advantages, indeed in these respects every 
thing is against him. The face is pale, 
with features of quite an ordinary cast ; 
an expression of great kindness, mixed 
with conscious superiority, beaming in 
the eye, and playing about the corners of 
the mouth, are all the traits in him which 
indicate greatness. The eye is small, of 
the colour between grey and blue, and has 
a quiet fixedness of regard that intimates 
calm, clear and constant thought and well 
settled purpose. The voice is harsh and 
nasal, and when it swells above the ordi- 
nary tone, resembles somewhat the alarm 
ery of a brooding hen. Yet, with all 
these imperfections, the speaker was for 
nearly all the time, master of his audience. 
The power which he wields is derived 
from a most tenacious memory, a clear 
perception, and the faculty acquired, no 
doubt, by long experience, of presenting 
his ideas always in the plainest and most 
palpable relations to the subject, and ina 
language almost as pure and unencyclo- 
pediac as that of Addison or even of Ba- 
con. All his aims have been practical 
and useful, and it was delightful to notice 
the pleased, yet attentive countenances of 
his brother legislators, as they listened to 
his simple and sometimes quaint illustra- 
tions, as if they were receiving the in- 
structions of a master anda friend. His 
words flow as easily as if they had all 
been studied and inset in the argument 
long ago, and though he sometimes reit- 
erates, it is in pure kindness to you, and 
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never without a purpose of making his 
propositions more distinct and secure, or 
of linking them together by some bond 
or association which could not have been 
tied before. In private conversation, his 
personal defects disappear altogether, ond 
he becomes not only loveable but beloved. 
His great knowledge lying at the surface 
—open to all, a mine of pure metal with- 
out either crust or scoriz. At times he 
becomes metaphoric, and in him this is 
most frequently a weakness and a fault. 
In so cold a temperament as his, fancies 
are apt to become puerile. The imagina- 
tion being a horse, as the ancients repre- 
sented it, which must be ridden with 
strong passion, else he stumbles or falls 
down. The strength of this man as a de- 
bater, is in the perspicuity of his thoughts, 
the simplicity and perfect English of his 
words, and the kind and winning manner, 
which can explain, and expostulate, and 
persuade, without ever stooping to injury, 
reproach, or even retaliation. In estima- 
ting the effect of each of the four speak- 
ers, of whose matter and manner I have 
been giving an account, It is not diffi- 
cult to see that each of the three first 
would tell upon a different class of intel- 
lect and feeling, while the last would act 
with nearly equal force upon all. 

As he concluded the hour had arrived 
for taking the final vote. The president 
stated the question and the Senate voted. 
You have heard of this operation, which 
is done by a species of legerdemain pe- 
culiar to the last age. There was no call 
of names, or answering of aye or no: 
each senator remained silent in his seat, 
and in about four minutes after the ques- 
tion had been put, the pages and other 
officials of the Senate, distributed among 
the senators, printed lists cf the division 
which the President announced, and the 
business was completed. 

This expedient for voting was resorted 
to about the end of the 19th Century, for 
the purpose of saving time, which in pe- 
riods of great party strife, was often was- 
ted to a terrible degree, by demanding 
divisions for the purpose merely of pro- 
crastination. The inconvenience was 
greater and the abuse more frequently 
practised in the Representatives than in 
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the other house, though even in the Sen- 
ate, a division is taken in one tenth of the 
time which would be required in calling 
the names in the ordinary manner. The 
machinery is as follows—on each side of 
the desk, or small table, at which the 
members sit, is a small knob or key, like 
the handle of a service bell. One of these 
makes the affirmative and the other the 
negative vote. These connect by a system 
of wires and springs, with a metallic case, 
in an adjoining apartment which contains, 
in separate grooves, two sets of names of 
all the members, each stereotyped on a 
single piece of metal and arranged in al- 
phabetical order. The touch of the affir- 
mative key draws out the name of the 
voting member on the affirmative side of 
the question; that of the negative key on 
the negative side, those undrawn on either 
side, which the machinery is also made 
to indicate, are the absentees or those not 
voting. The plates are instantly collect- 
ed and fastened on asmall cylindric form, 
which always containing precisely the 
same number of pieces of the same size, 
is arranged and fastened in a very short 
time, and from this the division is printed 
on a smail press which delivers about one 
hundred copies in a minute. When the 
printed division has been in the chamber 
long enough for examination, the vote and 
decision is announced as final. Should 
there be any mistake, which when it oc- 
curs, is always the fault of the members, 
and not of the machine, it is corrected by 
leave of the chamber. 

Plans of machinery for the purpose of 
taking divisions had been made in detail 
as early as the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but they had always been resist- 
ed as unnecessary innovations, and the 
Senate then having less than half its pres- 
ent number of members, such a device, 
with them, was not necessary. Subse- 
quently there happened to be elected, 
from one of the manufacturing districts, 
a person of great wealth and influence, 
an economist and also a liberal patron of 
the mechanic arts, who by his own skill 
and energy had raised himself from the 
humble station of a day labourer to be a 
ruler of the people. In this higher posi- 
tion to which he had been elevated, he 
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did not forget, or (what would have been 
worse, though quite as common,) be- 
come ashamed of his early habitudes and 
occupations; and by his influence and 
under his patronage, this voting-jennet 
was introduced. In ten years afterwards 
it was computed to have saved Legisla- 
tive time to the value of a quarter of a 
million of dollars. And though this be 
rather a silly species of arithmetic, as the 
majority of Legislators might as well be 
voting as not, still it told with the public; 
and this Legislative engine will not be 
dispensed with, as long as there are ques- 
tions for it to decide. 

I will conclude for the present, and 
shall probably bave something of a more 
lady-like character to write about in my 
next. Though Lent is scarce well begun, 
we are to have a fancy ball at the man- 
sion of Mrs. Delaroute. What penance 
the clergy enjoin on those who shall in- 
dulge in such pastime during the fast, I 
cannot learn, or how the clergy manage 
who have no penance to inflict. For my 
part, 1 am going as Saint-Bridget, and 
have reasoned the matter with my con- 
science thus—I am a sort of pilgrim and 
stranger here, gathering knowledge for 
others as well as for myself: my example, 
therefore, can produce no contagion. To 
be in rag-fair and see “ gravity out of his 
bed at midnight,” is a phase of humanity 
which as yet I have had but little chance 
to see—and may I not say, as did the 
melancholy Jaquez, 


“out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn- 
ed.” 


So I will e’en doff, for one night at least, 
coif, bodice and farthingale, and don hood, 
frock and rosary, and you shall hear of 
me soon, in the papers, as la Penserosa— 


for the present adieu. 
J. D. P. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE LETTERS OF A SPIN- 
STER, WHICH COULD NOT WELL HAVE 
BEEN MADE INTO A PREFACE. 


To the Editor So. Lit. Messenger : 
I have recently had some serious mis- 
givings as to the good sense or propriety 
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of writing letters like those which I have 
for some time been transmitting to you; 
and these doubts at one time extended to 
their fitness for publication, without 
which indeed they could have had no in- 
jurious effect except upon myself. As I 
have succeeded in quieting my conscience 
in these respects, it is meet that I state 
to you the appliances by which I have 
arrived at so comfortable a conclusion, to 
the end that you, who have deigned to 
be my coadjutor in this matter, may avail 
yourself of similar means and thus at- 
tain asimilar state of contentment, that 
is if you have ever been troubled by 
qualms similar to those 1 have men- 
tioned. 

The apprehension and mistrust which 
I at first entertained, in regard to these 
letters, arose from the nefarious character 
which has always attached to necromancy 
and astrology. To 


“look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which 
will not,” 


has been accounted from the time of 
Saul’s witches to those of Macbeth, and 
the still later ones of Massachusetts, 
(which I believe are the last upon record, ) 
as an impious appropriation of a presci- 
ence not permitted to our race. My first 
impression was that these letters might 
be held liable to this objection, but on 
further reflection I concluded that they 
could not; that the wrong and impiety 
now-a-days, of any species of vaticina- 
tion, lay merely in its pretension, and in 
the design to use it for some unworthy 
purpose; the abuse and injury of the 
credulous, the timid or the vain; an in- 
tention which does by no means belong 
to these compositions, whose aim is as 
much to be critical of the present as 
hopeful of the future. They are of the 
nature of Corporal Trim’s wager, quite 
as harmless, and may be successfully de- 
fended by the same sort of Logic: 

“‘T would lay, and please your honour, 
my Montero cap to a shilling—was it 
proper,” continued Trim, (making a bow, ) 
‘‘ to offer a wager before your honours.” 
“There is nothing improper in it,” said 


my father, “’tis a mode of expression ; 
for in saying thou would’st lay thy Mon- 
tero cap to a shilling, all thou meanest is 
this—that thou believest.” 

I could not well have given any outlet 
or expression to those, my apprehensions, 
before now, or by way of preface for fear 
of being pertly answered that there was 
little danger of my being taken either for 
a prophet or a witch ; but now after hav- 
ing, by your aid, gone safely through 
several fits of incantation without inter- 
ruption, I may be permitted to say some- 
thing of the motives which have induced 
me to prepare such unauthorized narra- 
tions. And the truth is that the business 
of every man lies before him and not be- 
hind. A very great deal of the happi- 
ness of the present is derived from the 
anticipation of events to come, and cer- 
tainly depends much more on the future 
than on the past. The only use of all 
the experience of by-gone years is to ed- 
ucate us for more skilful exertion in the 
years that are to come, and the whole 
term of our existence here is felt by all 
wise men to be only the probation for a 
more perfect state of existence hereafter. 
From such premises I have come to the 
conclusion that it can scarce be accounted 
a sinful induigence of the imagination to 
picture the changes that are to come over 
our country and our home, after we our- 
selves shall have left them forever, re- 
garding these changes as the effects of 
agents which we already see in operation, 
and whose results we may estimate from 
what we have seen before. If in so do- 
ing we keep before us the great aim of all 
writing which should be to promote truth 
and virtue, piety and patriotism, our cre- 
ations of this kind, though dim, fanciful 
and far off, may nevertheless be both use- 
ful and interesting. 

We must also remember that all histor- 
ical writing is more or less imperfect. 
When we look at the uncertain picture 
which even the best historians have given 
us of the earlier times, and that too when 
for the greater portion of the period of 
which they wrote they had not only the 
dates, facts and persons stated and de- 
scribed to them, but also a good deal of 
contemporary writing and biography in 
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addition; and see how difficult it has 
been out of all this material, to shape out 
and embody a world which can be under- 
stood and felt by us of the present day ; 
when I say we consider this and that the 
regular and accredited mode of writing 
history is oftentimes, if not always, im- 
perfect, it will not, I think, appear alto- 
gether unreasonable if we reverse the 
problem and endeavour to produce a fresh 
world and people out of the one that is 
now here, extending the avenues and 
highways, remodelling the houses and 
adorning the waste places in conformity 
with the ideas of progress which we have 
learned from the past; for if the Utopia 
thus formed should turn out only a mi- 
rage etherialized from the void wastes of 
the future it may nevertheless, though a 
vision only, exhibit the main features of 
the original. 

Nor can such an exercise of imagina- 
tion be regarded as a merely useless waste 
of time. The success of all human en- 
terprises depends mainly upon an accu- 
rate precognition of the future. The pe- 
culiar and characteristic excellence of 
man as a worker is that he can plan 
before he executes, and that the accom- 
plishment of all his purposes depends 
more upon foresight than force. The 
manifestoes of the great Napoleon, issued 
on his march from Frejus to Paris before 
the reign of the hundred days, had been 
written and printed months before in the 
island of Elba. And proclamations of a 
similar character, such as would have 
been necessary had the imperial arms 
conquered at Waterloo, were found among 
the Emperor’s equipage left upon that 
disastrous field. In the one case his pre- 
science had been accurate, and his plans 
successful, in the other all was lost; yet 
no one will say that in either case it was 
unnecessary preparation. Now seeing 
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that it is the appropriate and natural 
office of the imagination to supply inven- 
tion with time, space, and material upon 
which to lay the plans of future work, 
we cannot but conclude that no exercise 
of this faculty can be useless or wicked 
which is not intended for a bad or worth- 
less purpose; and such is certainly not 
the design of these letters. 

Nor is this, which may be called the 
inverse method of writing history, less 
available in the inculcation of pure mo- 
rals, or the advocacy of public and pri- 
vate virtue, than the more direct and ac- 
credited process. If history be justly 
defined as philosophy teaching by exam- 
ples, the mode we have been following 
does in no respect fall out of the defini- 
tion. The use that we would make of 
our facts is not merely to collate, com- 
pare, describe, and analyze them, which 
is the aim of all ordinary histories ; but 
to remodel them into shapes consequen- 
tial and exemplary, placed beyond the 
present time, so that the lessons of the 
past shall be reproduced in the probabili- 
ties of the future, thus endeavouring at 
prediction on the authority of experience. 
In fact we are only putting our golden 
age and our age of fable at the last end 
instead of the first beginning of the true 
narrative. 

Such, Mr. Editor, have been the seda- 
tives employed by me to quiet my con- 
science in respect to the propriety of 
dabbling with futurity and writing about 
events that have not yet occurred. It is 
a medicine which I intend to keep by me 
until by your aid I shall have safely 
housed the fiftieth President. Should 
any similar qualms or questionings have 
been troublesome to yourself, I recom- 
mend to you the same appliances, and 
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POEMS OF THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH.* 


The elegant little volume in which Mr. 
Aldrich has here collected the gems of 
his verse, will commend itself to the most 
fastidious lovers of typographical grace 
and elegance. The pieces have, with a 
few exceptions, been taken from the 
pages of various periodicals in which 
they have appeared from time to time: 
and present, in their new setting, a most 
attractive appearance. Merely asa thing 
of paper and print, the little duodecimo 
is ajewel. The eye rests with pleasure 
on the creamy, yellow-tinted surface, re- 
minding one of the most carefully printed 
London publications—the type is the 
clear, black, perfectly defined “ old Eng- 
lish ;”” and the wide margins, and spaces, 
decorated with curious hieroglyphs, and 
grotesque blazonry communicate to the 
mind an impression of serene enjoyment 
and satisfaction. It is no slight meas- 
ure of praise to declare that the poems 
themselves are wholly worthy of this 
graceful frame-work, The selection has 
been made with very unusual taste and 
judgment. There are some poems of 
Mr. Aldrich which we greatly dislike. The 
subjects are such as to make any hand- 
ling of them, whatsoever, inevitably dis- 
agreeable to us. That more than one of 
these pieces are stamped with the finest 
beauties of the poet’s imagination, is 
only the more to be regretted. In the 
volume before us, there is little or nothing 
to condemn ; and the resolute exclusion 
of all upon which he would not be wil- 
ling to rest his reputation, is, as we have 
said, one of the traits of the publication 
which persuade us of the nice taste and 
judgment of the author. 


And now what does this unpretending 
little volume signify in the great world 
of letters? Is it poetry, and if so, still 
what value in it? There are a consid- 
erable number of persons in every com- 
munity, who seem disposed to regard 
poetry in the light of a costly, but useless 


exotic—a pure luxury of no practical 
benefit, and calculated only to afford a 
species of epicurean entertainment toa 
mind otherwise unoccupied and idle. 
We do not acquiesce in this view of things. 
In our opinion, such a mode of thinking 
involves a serious injustice, and a very 
great blunder. Instead of being a mere 
superfluous luxury, attainable by, and 
applicable to, the ‘consumers of the 
fruits” of this world only, and having no 
interest or value for the large class who 
are engaged in the various business of 
life; true poetry is eminently adapted to 
the tastes and improvement of the very 
best order of minds—to the hard-work- 
ers, the deep thinkers, the earnest toilers 
in the great field of human struggle and 
effort. It widens and expands the high- 
est faculties. Its influence is strong upon 
the strongest. It infuses new strength 
into the most vigorous intellect, and it 
has been well said of genuine poets, that 
their ‘thoughts enrich the blood of the 
world.” Itis the aim of this much un- 
dervalued class of writers to ameliorate, 
soften, and at the same time add serious 
power to the mind, Great poems nour- 
ish, and give nerve and muscle to the in- 
tellect. They place the solemn questions 
of human life before us in their true 
aspect, and prompt us to do our duty 
with an eye single to a high and noble 
sense of the dignity of our nature. There 
are others again which take a less ambi- 
tious, but no less worthy, range. These 
enlarge our appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and true—delight our sense of mel- 
ody and music with sweet cadences—and 
lap the mind in reveries which do not 
enervate at all, but rather purify and en- 
noble it. They display the beauty and 
attraction to be found in the smallest 
flower of the field, in the leaves upon 
the trees, in the sound of flowing water, 
the songs of birds—in the very least 
traits of the world in which we live. 
When a new poet “sails into our ken,” 
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we thus feel little disposition to subject 
him to harsh criticism, to challenge him 
rudely on the threshold of the temple, or 
to condemn him in advance because his 
method may seem strange, or his voice 
unfamiliar. So that he gives the pass- 
word, with whatever accent, we hail him, 
and usher him on his way. 

We think that we discern, in the little 
volume before us, unmistakable indica- 
tions of the dawn of one of these origi- 
nal séers of beauty—the footsteps of a 
new explorer in the exhaustless fields of 
nature and human life. 

The poem, Babie Bell, which has se- 
cured a wide popularity, is among the 
most delightful poems of the affections 
which the English language contains. 
Its touching tenderness and beauty will 
commend it to every one who possesses 
genuine feeling, and recognizes it in po- 
etry. From the first lines : 










































“ Have you not heard the poets tell 
How came the dainty Babie Bell 
Into this world of ours”— 







to the close, where the child is shown 
upon her death-bed, the young brow en- 
circled by a “ring of flame ;” the verse 
glides on, with a melody, an inner music, 
and a depth of pathos which has been 
rarely surpassed. The whole ballad is 
a triumph of poetic art—or, rather, it is 
nature itself set to music, and penetra- 
ting to the very fountain of tears. The 
remaining poems of the volume are in 
different styles and measures, on a great 
variety of themes, and in various moods 
—from the grave and even tragic, to the 
light and gay. But almost without a 
single exception, they are characterized 
by a delicacy and sweetness which are 
rare indeed in these days of manufactur- 
ed rhymes. The author, who is still a 
very young man, we are informed, ex- 
hibits few traces of the vice of imitation, 
—and where, in two or three instances, 
we discover this fault, we see, to offset it, 
that his own natural style and mould of 
mind is superior to his models. Young 
men generally catch the subtle manner- 
ism of some master-workman whom they 
greatly admire. They study his pecu- 
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liarities, imbue their minds with his idio- 
syncracies of subject or handling, and 
reproduce his compositions, with all of 
their faults and none of their beauties. 
It is high praise to say that Mr. Aldrich 
has steered clear of this dangerous quick- 
sand—but the praise is deserved. Ilis 
rythm is his own, and borrowed from 
nobody. There is a delicacy, an origin- 
ality, a softness of touch, in many of the 
pieces, which older and more famous 
poets might steal from him with advan- 
tage. He has shown himself in this 
little volume, which will be read with de- 
light by the best order of minds, a poet 
of more original powers than many who 
occupy a lofty rank in the estimation of 
the world. 


It is customary, we believe, with lit- 
erary critics to present some specimens 
of the writer whom they speak of. It is, 
we think, an ill-advised practice. The 
smoothly mediocre—the average rhymster 
—will always receive the most benefit 
from this habit of the critics. A light, 
lively song is understood and apprecia- 
ted at once—the really deep and original 
composition by a master is comprehend- 
ed slowly and with difficulty. It is some 
compensation to the genuine composer 
that the shallow song soon palls on the 
ear, whilst his own real creation in mu- 
sic grows more delightful with every 
repetition—but the two rival candidates 
start unfairly. 


We shall nevertheless present a few of 
Mr. Aldrich’s shorter poems which will 
serve to show the variety of styles which 
he has attempted—and if we are not mis- 
taken these extracts, brief as they are, 
will establish his claims to a very high 
position among his comates. We quote 
first the following little piece which is 
informed with a gloomy power. It is 
entitled— 


THE MOORLAND. 


The moorland lies a dreary waste, 
The night is dark with drizzling rain; 
In yonder yawning cave of cloud, 
The snaky lightning writhes with yin, 
And the wind is wailing bitterly ! 
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Oh! dripping rain outside my door! 
Oh! wailing phantom make your moan! 
Go through the night in blind despair, 
Your shadowy lips have touched my 
own! 
And the wind is wailing bitterly ! 


No more the robin breaks its heart 
Of music, im the pathless woods ; 
The raven croaks for such as I, 
The plovers screech above their broods, 
And the wind is wailing bitterly ! 


All mournful things are friends of mine: 
(That weary sound of falling leaves !) 
Oh! there is not a kindred soul 
For me on earth but moans and grieves! 
And the wind is wailing bitterly ! 


I cannot sleep this lonesome night; 
The ghostly rain goes by in haste, 
And further than the eye can reach, 
T'he moorland lies a dreary waste, 
And the wind is wailing bitterly ! 


If there be not genuine creative 
strength and original power in the lines 
which we have italicised, then we shall 
cease to think that we recognize noble 
writing when we see it, and shall con- 
sider the propriety of refreshing and ex- 
panding our minds by a diligent study 
of the literary products of young men 
who are nursing their first moustache, 
and think it incumbent on them to rhyme 
for their lady loves. We may add, how- 
ever, that this terrible alternative does 
not seriously present itself. The lines 
are poetry, and poetry of a very high or- 
der. We may safely say, that the poet 
who wrote the second line of the last 
verse is no mere rhymster, but a genu- 
ine, unmistakable possessor of the “ fine- 
frenzy” which we read of in Shak- 
speare—the owner of “the vision and 
the faculty divine,” which are no more 
to be counterfeited than they are to 
be acquired by the most careful cultiva- 
tion. 

It is in the delicate and tender, how- 
ever, rather than the gloomy and tragic, 
that Mr. Aldrich excels. A marked pecu- 
liarity of his nature, is a love for, and 
sympathy with, the more subtle and eva- 
nescent emotions of the heart—thuse 
flitting and almost imperceptible “moods 
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of mind” which every one is dimly con- 
scious of at times, but can neither define 
nor reduce to form and comprehension. 
And here we think is one of the strong- 
holds of the true poet. Almost any in- 
telligent person of ordinary cultivation 
may describe the violent and demon- 
strative feelings of the heart—he may 
not succeed as Shakspeare did, or pene- 
trate very deeply into the soul, but the 
reader will comprehend his drift, and un- 
derstand at what he is aiming. It is dif- 
ferent with those glancing and subtle 
thoughts which touch, as it were, upon 
the mental field, and then dart away. 
The true poet only—the high-strung in- 
strument alone—is able to catch and ex- 
press clearly these dim, but no less real 
perceptions. Mr. Aldrich succeeds ad- 
mirably here. His triumph is no less 
remarkable than delightful to the appre- 
ciative reader. We quote as an exam- 
ple of this success in arresting delicate 
and subtle thought, the little piece, 
styled— 


NAMELESS PAIN. 


In my nostrils the summer wind 
Blows the exquisite scent of the rose! 
O, for the golden, golden wind, 
Breaking the buds as it goes! 
Breaking the buds 
And bending the grass, 
And spilling the scent of the rose! 


O wind of the summer morn, 
Tearing the petals in twain, 
Wafting the fragrant soul 
Of the rose through valley and plain, 
I would you could tear my heart to-day, 
And scatter its nameless pain! 


To those who have never passed idle 
hours in the “ nameless pain” of which 
the poet sings—to the hard and practi- 
cal, who discard romance and deride 
everything but per cents. and dividends, 
this may seem a mere rhapsody. But it 
will not seem such to others. Its ethe- 
real music will be recognized and un- 
derstood, or what is better still, deeply 
felt. The management of the rythm— 
to descend to the mere mechanical exe- 
cution of the piece—is exquisitely deli- 
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cate. The almost imperceptible shifting 
of the accent in the line, “O for the 
golden, golden wind,” and the repetition 
of “breaking the buds,” exhibit the 
most sensitive ear to the melody of verse. 
The same nice handling of accent, and 
careful adaptation of the phraseology, so 
to speak, to the thought, is discernible in 
the lines, “‘ On a faded Violet.” 


What thought is folded in thy leaves! 
What tender thought, what speechless 
pain! 
I hold thy faded lips to mine, 
Thou darling of the April rain! 


I hold thy faded lips to mine, 

Though scent and azure tint are fled! 
Oh dry, mute lips! ye are the types 

Of something in me, cold and dead! 


Of something vanished like thy hues, 
Of fancy flown, of beauty dim: 

Yet for the love of those white hands 
That found thee by a river’s brim,— 


That found thee when thy sunny mouth 
Was purpled as with drinking wine— 
For love of her who love forgot, 
I hold thy faded lips to mine! 


That thou should’st live when I am dead, 
When hate is dead, for me, and wrong— 
For this, I use my subtlest art, 
For this, I fold thee in my song. 


The great merit of this song may not 
strike the careless reader at once, but its 
beauty will grow upon him—the music 
will endure repetition, and be liked the 
more, as it becomes familiar. Another 
graceful little lyric—not so fine as this, 
but simple and tender—is 


THE ENGAGEMENT RING. 


I have placed a golden 
_Ring upon the hand 
Of the sweetest little 
Lady in the land. 


When the royal roses 
Scent the summer air, 

I shall gather white ones 
For my darling’s hair. 


Hasten, happy roses! 
Come to me by May; 

In your folded petals 
Lies my wedding-day! 
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In presenting an entire drama, as it 
were, in a few brief verses, Mr. Aldrich 
has been singularly successful in many 
instances. We give an example in the 
following verses of our meaning, At first 
it would seem that the poet merely 
glanced at a fashionable woman, sweep- 
ing along in her “rich brocade,” and 
jostling the shrinking little maiden at his 
elbow : but see the lines in the third and 
fourth verses which we italicise : 


Madam, as you pass us by, 
Dreaming of your loves and wine, 
Do not brush your rich brocade 
Against this little maid of mine, 
Madam, as you pass us by. 


When in youth my blood was warm 
Wine was royal, life complete ; 
So, I drained the flask of wine, 
So, I sat at woman’s feet, 
When in youth my blood was warm. 


Time has taught me pleasant truths, 
Lilies grow where thistles grew : 

Ah, you loved me not. This maid 
Loves me. There's an end of you! 

Time has taught me pleasant truths. 


I will speak no bitter words— 
Too much passion made me blind : 
You were subtle. Let it go! 
For the sake of womankind 
I will speak no bitter words. 


But madam, as you pass us by, 
Dreaming of your loves and wine, 
Do not brush your rich brocade 
Against this little maid of mine, 
Madam, as you pass us by! 


Here is the poet’s meaning plainly 
conveyed—the whole tale of his blind 
love for a proud, heartless woman, who 
was false to him, but did not wound him 
very deeply. The weed which grew in 
his heart is replaced by a tender flower: 
the dream is over—he is not even angry 
enough to speak bitterly; would only 
have the false love pass without brushing 
against the true. Another instance of 
the manner in which the writer hints, as 
it were, a whole tragedy, may be seen in 
the song containing but two verses, headed 








“‘ THE MERRY BELLS SHALL RING.” 


The merry bells shall ring, 
Marguerite, 

And the little birds shall sing, 
Marguerite ; 

You smile, but you shall wear 

Orange blossoms in your hair, 
Marguerite. 


The merry bells have rung, 
Marguerite, 

The little birds have sung, 
Marguerite ; 

But cypress leaf and rue 

Make a sorry wreath for you, 
Marguerite! 


We think that the reader will agree 
with us that this is an entire history, 
conveyed with wonderful artistic beauty, 
in a few slight touches. The maiden 
whose bridal morn was to have soon 
dawned, is dying. To the cheering as- 
surances of the brother or sister who 
tells her that the wedding bells shall ring 
for her, the birds sing for her, and that 
she shall wear the orange blossom, the 
dying girl replies with a smile only—and 
the second verse conveys the rest. Cy- 
press and rue make a sorry garland for 
her hair, instead of the orange blossoms. 

In the minor departments of his art 
Mr. Aldrich attains to great excellence, 
and worthily follows the “sweet singers” 
of the tongue. His similitudes are grace- 
ful and not seldom striking—as these, 
from “ A Legend of Elsinore.” 


But she passed by with a stare, 
With a half unconscious air, 
Making waves of golden froth 

Upon a sea of maize: 
With her large and clouded eyes 
Looking through and through the skies, 
As if God’s rich Paradise 

Were growing upon her gaze. 


When the stars had blossomed bright, 
And the gardens of the night 
Seemed all full of marigolds 
And violets astir : 
Maiden Maud would sit alone, 
And the sea with inner tone, 
Half of melody and moan, 
Would rise up and speak with her. 
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One red-leaf falling morn 
Many russet autumns gone, 
A lone ship with folded wings 
Lay dozing off the lea: 
It came silently at night, 
With its wings of murky white 
Folded after weary flight, 
The worn nursling of the sea! 


This is assuredly very fine. ‘ Folded 
after weary flight” is full of suggestive- 
ness and music. We find in Mr. Al- 
drich’s poetry many delicate paintings 
of flowers, as this, from “‘ The Bouquet.” 


Tulips breathing of the South, 
Crimsoned like a leopard’s mouth ! 
Water lilies white as pearl, 
Almond shaped and set in beryl]: 
Slips of heartsease ; purple clots 
Of memory’s forget-me-nots! 
Poppies almost gone to seed, 

And one rose that seems to bleed 
Like the pale Madonna’s heart! 


We add to this a single other example 
of the poet’s love for the ‘‘ earth’s sweet 
children.” It is a little piece entitled 


TIGER LILIES. 


I like not lady slippers, 
Nor yet the sweet pea blossoms, 
Nor yet the flaky roses, 
Red or white as snow: 
I like the chaliced lilies, 
The heavy Eastern lilies, 
The gorgeous tiger lilies, 
That in our garden grow! 


For they are tall and slender, 
Their mouths are dashed with carmine, 
And when the wind sweeps by them 

On their emerald stalks, 
They bend so proud and graceful— 
They are Circassian women, 
The darlings of the harem, 

Adown our garden walks. 


And when the rain is falling, 

I sit beside the window 

And watch them glow and glisten, 
How they burn and glow! 

O, for the burning lilies, 

The tender Eastern lilies, 

The gorgeous tiger lilies, 

That in our garden grow! 
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The verse which we have italicised is 
certainly of rare grace and picturesque- 
ness. The comparison of the lilies to slen- 
der Circassian girls, wandering through 
the garden—their mouths tinged with 
carmine, their graceful figures bending 
as they move—is one of those subtle and 
delicate fancies which reveal the true 
poetic vision. 

It would afford us pleasure to quote nu- 
merous other poems from this little vol- 
ume—stray songs and ballads, filled with 
an affluence of dramatic suggestion, or a 
sweetness and subtlety of music, which 
will make them rarely attractive to the 
nice ear of the scholar and the critic— 
but space fails us, and as we have said 
already, it might not be to the advantage 
of the pieces. They should be carefully 
read, in the pretty little volume—and 
we invite this test of their real excel- 
lence, 

We shall conclude our brief paper, by 
rapidly summing up what seem to us 
both the defects and the beauties of Mr. 
Aldrich’s muse. And first, the defects 
which we find are an undue preponder- 
ance of the merely sensuous—and too 
great a fondness for a few phrases, and 
adjectives. It iy true that almost every 
poet of vivid and affluent imagination 
finds his sympathies powerfully drawn 
toward physical beauty, and whatever 
impresses the senses most agreeably. 
The faces and forms of men and women, 
the glories of the natural world around 
us, the splendour and imposing attrac- 
tion of the luxurious trappings which 
the cunning of the artificer hangs around 
the social life we live—all these must 
forcibly impress the youthful imagina- 
tion, and as deeply interest it. It is 
natural, also, that the vivid emotions of 
admiration should “bloom into song”— 
that the poet should celebrate the splen- 
dours by which he is encircled, and 
almost dream that physical and material 
beauty is the sole thing grand and noble 
and attractive in the universe. The con- 
viction and what it leads to is Jamenta- 
ble in the extreme. It has produced the 
disgusting erotica of all languages, from 
Anacreon to Moore, and has done more to 
debase the standard of poetry than all 
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other influences put together. 


What 
has rendered this philosophy more dan- 
gerous and degrading in its results, is 
the conspicuous genius of those men 
who have bowed the knee before it, and 
soiled with the taint of the bye-ways, 


their shining robes. Keats, the maimed 
giant, fell a victim to the error—in proof 
of which we need only ask which is the 
greater of his two master-pieces, the 
“Hyperion,” or the “ Endymion”—the 
gigantic torso, like an overthrown statue 
of the Phidian Jove, or the gaudy Bac- 
chante, like a coloured French engrav- 
ing. Those who have followed him, and 
emulated his general style have, in like 
manner, debased their high faculties, if 
they have not descended from a height 
so lofty. One and all, these masters of 
the merely sensuous school have failed 
in the attainment of what they might 
have secured in the noble field of their 
ambition, because their philosophy was a 
false and mistaken philosophy. They 
taught and, though dead, still teach the 
delusion, that a grace above all other 
graces is to be found in physical and ma- 
terial beauty. They have forgotten, or 
refused to acknowledge that the ‘“ crown 
of pride” upon the brow of the mere 
worshipper of the outer world—and the 
“glorious beauty” of the object of his 
adoration—are “ but a fading flower— 
the hasty fruit before the summer.” 
There can be no ripeness in this fruit,— 
it may be attractive to the eye, but it 
will be poison to the taste. Shakspeare 
and his great brethren, though they lived 
in an age, and among a people, permea- 
ted with the spirit of sensuous life, never 
proposed this low ambition to themselves. 
They saw what every truly great poet 
has seen, and acted upon, that the real 
end of poetry is to extract the inner sig- 
nificance of human life, and the natural 
world—to secure the spiritual essence 
which informs it, and lies beneath, giv- 
ing character ‘to the whole. This is the 
true “diadem of beauty” which the hon- 
est lover of his great art should strive to 
secure. If he is satisfied with an out- 
side view, so to speak, of the imperial 
palace, when he might enter as its lord, 
and sit upon the throne, he may follow 
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his preferences; but he will never be 
inscribed among the great names of the 
dynasty. 

We have been led away from our sub- 
ject by this train of thought: but we 
shall not regret indulging it, if a single 
reader is induced to reflect upon the mag- 
nitude and dangerous nature of this pop- 
ular error in letters. The chastened and 
spiritual sensuousness, so to speak, of 
Tennyson, Browning and other great 
masters of the epoch, has had a fatal 
influence upon our poetical literature. 
This blunder culminates in the pu- 
erilities of Alexander Smith and his 
imitators—but it is perceptible in al- 
most every rising poet of England and 
America. The verses of these gen- 
tleman are full of syrup and honey, and 
they soon cloy, for that reason: but 
meanwhile they have destroyed the men- 
tal digestion of many a reader—if they 
have not accomplished what is a more 
miserable end, still,—warped the minds 
and feelings of young persons of both 
sexes toward that most dangerous and 
painful “poison of idolatry,” as says 
De Quincey—the idolatry of material and 
sensuous attractions. But enough upon 
this point. 

Mr. Aldrich, as we have hinted in the 
commencement of our notice, has not 
kept himself wholly from this all-em- 
bracing atmosphere of the day. Some 
of his pieces we could not and cannot 
commend : they are, in our opinion, un- 
worthy of his genius, and untrue to the 
fine instincts of the poetical nature. We 
do not find them collected in this volume, 
however; and the fact has served more 
to heighten our opinion of his judgment 
and discrimination than any other trait 
of the volume. The other defect which 


we shall briefly mention, is a too great 
fondness for a few pet phrases, which con- 
vey a character of sameness to poems 
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otherwise distinct creations—but this 
demerit is trifling, and quickly remedied. 

Of the beauties and original merits of 
the poems in this volume, we should like, 
were it possible at present, to speak more 
at length. But space fails us. We can 
only say again that we think they dis- 
cover a real originality and unborrowed 
excellence, which places them in a dis- 
tinct rank by themselves. They cannot 
be confounded with those of other wri- 
ters—and here we bestow our “ great 
word” of praise. The finest nosegay 
that ever was painted by the most accom- 
plished artist, in his brightest tints, all 
gold, azure, and crimson, is inferior, no 
one will deny, to the least violet or snow- 
drop, peeping up toward the sky. So the 
real original poem, however slight and 
humble it may appear—if it strike a new 
chord, and add a music before unknown 
to the treasury of literature—is better 
than the most gorgeous imitation, or va- 
riation. We bestow upon Mr. Aldrich 
the highest praise in our power when we 
declare that his music is new. It should 
outweigh a thousand adjectives and 
rhapsodies. We are not afraid to hazard 
the statement that he is a genuine “new 
star” in the poetical skies, and will 
prove, should his performance be equal 
to his promise, one of the brightest lights 
of our literature. We have spoken of 
his faults and those of his class of wri- 
ters with a plainness which we strove to 
make unmistakable to every reader—we 
desire to record his merits as clearly. 
There are to be found in this volume, 
small and unpretending as it is, an orig- 
inality of thought, a wealth of imagery, 
and a subtlety of musical rythm, which 
prove the writer to be a genuine poet. 
We predict for him, should he prove true 
to his own genius, and no less to the ele- 
vated aims of his great calling, a famous 
and honourable career. 











Ghitor's Cable. 


There was a very pleasant pilgrimage 
made last month to the ancient site of 
Jamestown. Number of pilgrims sixteen. 
Ladies and gentlemen. Beauty and patri- 
otism. The editor of the Messenger had 
the good fortune to be one of the party, in 
the patriotic interest, and he desires, that 
is “ we” desire, to make a record of the 
proceedings. 

The morning was calm, with light flee- 
ces of cloud overhead, as the company left 
one of the most hospitable mansions on 
the lower James, and embarked on a little 
steamer, chartered for the occasion, for 
Jamestown Island. The pilgrimage had 
been projected nearly twelve months, and 
one object of it was to plant ivy at the base 
of the old ruin, which in former years had 
been hung with the rich green of a creeper. 
The creeper had died out latterly and its 
graceful drapery had fallen away, so that 
the tower was stripped of the covering 
which nature had kindly flung over the 
ravages of time. The idea had occurred 
toa fair daughter of Virginia that if the 
church edifice could not be rebuilt, we 
might at least restore the mantle which 
had made picturesque its desolation; and 
it was therefore under her auspices, that 
we had assembled from different points to 
perform the excursion—all of the party 
originally pledged to it being present, ex- 
cept a lovely young pilgrim who had lin- 
gered, in forgetfulness of her promise, be- 
yond the winter, in New Orleans, and Mr. 
G.P.R. James and his charming family, 
who were now dwelling among ruins of 
another sort on the Grand Canal. The 
absence of these friends associated with 
us in the inception of the undertaking, was 
compensated for by the presence and par- 
ticipation of others, the young, the old, the 
attractive in person and character, repre- 
sentatives of New York and the British 
Provinces, and some fascinating recruits 
from the neighbourhood than whom no 
April sun of the Colony had shone on fair- 
er types of maidenly perfection. Happily, 
inasmuch as all sectional questions were 
ignored on the excursion, the relative claims 
of North and South to the palm for female 





loveliness were not brought under discus- 
sion, else had the gentlemen been more 
sorely perplexed than if they had been 
called upon to define the ancient limits of 
the corporation of Jamestown. Nor among 
those who kept the appointment of a year 
ago, was there wanting either womanly 
beauty or intellectual distinction. The se- 
nior editor of the Richmond Enquirer had 
withdrawn from the excitements of a Gu- 
bernatorial canvass to visit the spot which 
had been the seat of empire when the Old 
Dominion owned Governors appointed by 
the crown. The Virginian Vice-Regent of 
the Mount Vernon Association, so well 
known in literature and art, had for a mo- 
ment turned her thoughts from the hallow- 
ed soil of Mount Vernon to the venerated 
earth with which the dust of the earliest 
settlers of the Commonwealth has so long 
been mingled. And the great orator of 
Massachusetts, for the day forgetful of 
Bonner and of engagements to speak, had 
come to walk for the first time on ground 
trod by the white man before Miles Stan- 
dish had set foot on Plymouth Rock. 


In an hour and a quarter our little 
steamer had reached the point of James- 
town Island, where, there being no wharf, 
we came to an anchorage and went ashore 
in small boats. Then, to the old church- 
yard, as Mr. Pepys would say. There, 
moralizing among the tombs of the “ fore- 
fathers of the hamlet,” we lingered for 
awhile, what time the birds piped in the 
sycamores and tulip trees overhead the 
song of the world’s morning. What an 
unwritten poem filled the enclosure, in the 
resurrection of nature above the ashes of 
the pioneers, in the atmosphere of balm 
that reigned under the shadowy coverts 
of the burial-ground, in the bright faces 
around us, in the mutilated marbles crumb- 
ling over departed beauty and worth! 
Places like Jamestown inspire the least 
imaginative of persons with thoughts 
which dispel gaiety of demeanour and 
sportiveness of conversation—visitors are 
not mirthful at Avon nor do they crack 
jokes in Santa Croce or the Abbey—and 
so our pilgrims were as pensive as Mr. 
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Coleridge’s public, as they sought to de- 
cipher the perishing inscriptions upon the 
tombs. “Vir reverendus et honorabilis 
Jacobus Blair,” shame, most worthy pa- 
triarch of Colonial days, that your monu- 
ment should have been left to the violence 
of the elements and the destroying agency 
of nature, rending the most perdurable 
memorials of affection when these re- 
main unvisited and uncared for. Not long 
will the tributary stone retain any record 
of the Jamestown dead, if the hand of pi- 
ous reverence does not seek to repair, as 
far as possible, the cruel waste of a cen- 
tury of neglect. The monuments of Com- 
missary and Auditor, Blair and Ludwell, 
and the slab which marks the resting-place 
of honest William Sherwood, “a great 
sinner waiting for a joyful resurrection,” 
will alike utterly perish from the recogni- 
tion of posterity. 


As the pilgrims turned away from the 
graveyard to visit the ruined tower hard 
by, mindful of a period anterior to the 
erection of church or grave-stone, when 
the first few settlers of the Commonwealth 
contended on this very spot with the frost, 
the fever, the famine, and the foe, in the 
fixed resolve to make a nation, there pass- 
ed up the shining James the steamer Po- 
cahontas, as if by a happy coincidence to 
call up the image of the tender Indian 
maiden amid the scenes of her girlish life. 
Then gathering around the base of the 
tower the pilgrims planted the ivy, and 
the writer of these lines, being placed un- 
der gentle compulsion by the fair young 
patroness of the pilgrimage, addressed 
the orator of Massachusetts in such poor 
unstudied phrases of welcome as he could 
command and the occasion suggested. 


Mr. Everett replied to Mr. Thompson’‘s 
remarks substantially as follows: 


Mr. Txompson, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN : 


Lam extremely indebted to you, sir, 
and to our kind friends, on whose be- 
half you have spoken, for the obliging man- 
ner in which you have been pleased to 
allude to my share in this simple act of 
commemoration, and for the cordial wel- 
come which you have given me to this 
sacred spot. I feel that any premeditated 
phrases of acknowledgment would have 
marred the beautiful simplicity of the oc- 
casion, and I rejoice that we are both 
here with no other preparation, than that 
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of the sympathy, with which we have all 
united in this tribute of respect to the 
noble fathers and mothers of Virginia. It 
is, indeed, sir, a hallowed spot. The 
venerable tower, beneath whose shadow 
we stand, and which we have sought to 
adorn with Nature’s drapery, though not 
coeval with the first attempts at settle- 
ment, is nevertheless—for this country— 
of great antiquity, and it marks the spot, 
where the first germs of this mighty repub- 
lic, now almost co-extensive with the Con- 
tinent, were planted in 1607, not as we 
have planted these roots of ivy,— 


“Not in the sunshine and the smile of 
Heaven, 

But wrapped in whirlwinds and begirt with 
foes.” 


The next attempts at settlement, I need 
not tell you, were those made by the Pil- 
grim fathers at Plymouth thirteen years 
later,and in like manner amidst hardships 
never to be adequately described; and 
it is indeed with heartfelt satisfaction, 
that I—a dutiful son of New England,— 
have united with the fair Daughter of 
Brandon ; with you, sons and daughters of 
Virginia ; with our friends from the empire 
State, (Mr. Samuel G. Ogden and family of 
New York,) and the gentleman from a 
foreign Province (Mr. Johnston of Halifax) 
who has kindly joined us on this occa- 
sion,—in paying this humble tribute of re- 
spect to the pioneers of North American 
civilization. What memories come back 
to the mind, as we stand on the spot, 
where two hundred and fifty-two years 
ago, those thrilling scenes of our early his- 
tory began to be acted out! What solemn 
and tender images crowd upon us, as the. 
shadowy forms of the chivalrous Smith, 
the friendly Powhatan, the gentle and 
compassionate Pocahontas, (whose name, 
truly Christian before she was baptized, 
figures on the little steamerthat has just 
glanced over these shining waters) pre- 
sent themselves to the mind’s eye. 

Haply. sir, the ivy we have planted will 
long survive us, and adorn these venerable 
ruins many years after we shall be laid in 
the dust, as low as those whom we have 
now sought tohonour. The works of man 
pass, with himself, away, but nature and 
her lovely growths are perennial. These 
ever-green plants, in continuous repro- 
duction, are descended from those which 
flourished two centuries and a half ago; 
but the substantial brick walls of the 
ancient church have crumbled to the dust 
never again to be raised; the solid monu- 
ments in yonder church-yard, which pre- 
served for a while the memory of the good 
and brave of other days, are falling asun- 
der; huge trees have pushed their gnarled 
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limbs through sepulchral marbles; their 
very fragments are hastening to decay ; 
etiam periere ruine. But let us hope that, 
in generations to come, the ivy, which we 
have this day committed to the genial 
earth, will spread verdure and beauty over 
the wall upon which it climbs; yea, that 
in ages still distant, to the end of time, and 
when tower and ivy shall alike have 
perished, the great Republic of which itis 
our privilege to be the citizens, will stand 
unshaken upon the foundations of James- 
town and Plymouth! 

Permit me again, sir, and you, dear Vir- 
ginian friends, to express the cordial satis- 
faction which [ have felt in uniting with 
you on this pleasing occasion, and to as- 
sure you that I cherish, in all their force, 
the emotions which warm your bosoms on 
the venerated svil of Jamestown. 


When Mr. Everett had concluded this 
most feeling and appropriate little speech, 
the party repaired to the house of Mr. 
Gibson, the manager of the Jamestown 
plantation, and having there refreshed 
themselves, they soon afterwards re-em- 
barked upon their steamer, and returned to 
the noble old mansion they had left in the 
morning. 

In submitting to our readers the speech 
of Mr. Everett and describing thus im- 
perfectly an “act of commemoration,” 
which will long be remembered by those 
who united in it, we cannot but enter a 
plea for the preservation of the ruins and 
site of Jamestown from the encroachments 
of nature and the further progress of de- 
cay. The river is gradually gaining on 
the Jamestown shore, and before many 
years may reach even the wall of the 
cemetery, while the unrestricted growth of 
trees within the enclosure will surely push 
from their bases and rend asunder the 
few monuments which yet remain com- 
paratively whole. A considerable body 


of land around the tower and graveyard. 


belongs to Virginia. Let us enclose it. 
Let us by strong safeguards stop the ad- 
vance of the river. Let us, in the spirit of 
Old Mortality, clear away the redundant 
growth and rubbish from the tombs, freshen 
the inscriptions they bear, and re-erect them 
upon their ancient foundations. Let us 
preserve so much of the old brickwork of 
the colonial house of worship as is yet 
standing, in the same manner that the 
ruins of the Coliseum are secured against 
further demolition. And asin after years 
the sons and daughters of this ancient 
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Commonwealth and the visitors from our 
sister States and the tourist from foreign 
climes, shall look upon the tower wrapped 
in the curtain of living green which na- 
ture shall fashion from the ivy roots so 
freshly set in that sacred soil, the scene 
will bear testimony that the Virginians of 
our ‘day were not insensible to the au- 
gust memories of the past. 





We had designed as a matter of pleas- 
ing duty to make honorable mention of the 
brilliant Tableaux, recently given in Rich- 
mond in aid of the Mount Vernon Fund. 
The artistic skill shown in the representa- 
tions, the beautiful living illustrations they 
supplied to Moore’s sweet episodical poem 
of “Paradise and the Peri,” and the fine 
readings of the text by Mrs. Anna Cora 
Ritchie, all demanded a grateful recogni- 
tion at our hands, but hearing from our 
friend Mozis Addums, that he had written 
to “Noahrer” a letter descriptive of the 
beautiful exhibition, we begged of him 
permission to lay it before the public in lieu 
of any remarks of our own. Here it is— 


Ricumun, Apul the 29, 1859. 
My Deare Wief, luvly Madum. 


I atendid promply to the biznis which 
you told me to aten to it, and when nite 
cum, havin nuthin ptickler to do, and mem- 
brin what you told me bout, I mustnt go to 
no theaters nor nuthin, I asst Mr. Ballud ef 
thar warnt nuthin goin on in toun uv amo 
morrul nacher, which I cood go to it with- 
out injry to my konshenshus screwpils. 
“Certny,” he sais, “the verry thing—sum 
Tablows, right here, acrost the bridge.’ 
“ What,” s’l, “jest acrost the Ixchain bridge 
here?” “Yes,” s’e, “rite in the bald rume 
uv the Ballud Hous, sum Tablows fer the 
bennyfit uv Gen’! Washintun.” “Then 
I’m boun to go,” I sais, and soe I did, and 
I’m abunnunly thankful I dun it, beeaws a 
prittier spectacul I has nuvver seen in this 
wirl. 

What Tablow ment, I didint know, aud, 
lookin to the derryvashun uv the turm, I 
dunno now. Part uv it were so low doun 
I cood skeercely see it, but as fer the tab 
part I dont reckin they playd it at all. En- 
nyhow, sune arfter supper I finds mysef 
seetid in the mist uv a splendid crowd uv 
fashnubbil Richmunders, which I likes um, 
fer the reesin thata mo desunt and genteel 
pepill I’ve nuvver seen um no whar. I 
were perdidjus crowdid in twixt the ladies, 
which it were nuvvertheless verry agree- 
bul to my fealins, exceptin that I dident 
know nun uv um and coodin chat nun—a 
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grate deep rivashun (ef you’ll permit me 
so to say it, my deere suetness and rispec- 
tid Madum,) to a sosberbul persun ‘ike my- 
self, isspeshilly when the ladies was pritty 
and soft voistid. 

We all set thar fer sum tiem, lookin at 
the tasty curtin which it conceiled the Tab- 
lows frum our gaze, tel presinly a ban call- 
ed the Omry Ban bust intoo a strain uv 
charmin musick. Ptickly was it a bewgil 
that techt me to the sole, and I reckin the 
gentilmun which plays it has got him sich 
art that I bet he cood dror mellody fum a 
a cow-hon or eavin a punkin vine. Then, 
all uv a suddin, the room were darkind, 
and were herd the magniffysent vois uv a 
lady (I wisht I cood uv see her) tellin in 
bewtyful poetry about a angul calld a Peri 
which were shet out uv Parrydice and 
were so sorry she coodint git in. Then the 
curtin raisd up on a picture uv Parrydice, 
illuminatid with the red sunshine uv glow- 
ry and filled with anguls bewtiful beyon 
cunsepshun, mostly standin in a gardin uv 
flowers. And thar was the sorrerful little 
Peri standin at the gate, which it were shet 
aginst her, and way up yonder in the clouds 
war a leetil teenchy baby angil which was 
almost too pritty and sweet. All the an- 
guls was lady anguls, and I jedged it ripre- 
sentud um verry sune in the mornin, be- 
caus they was all drest in white clothes 
and hadent combd nun uv thar pritty heds. 

But I likes um that a way. 

A good menny jumps up to git a better 
look and I jumps up too. Then they hol- 
lers “doun in frunt, set doun, set doun!” 
I thought it coudint mean me, becaus I 
were not in frunta tall, but way behine. 
But sumboddy hollers, “knock him doun! 
that slab-sidid fello with the yaller har!” 
It maid me mitey mad, my deare, but re- 
membrin uv yo injunkshuns, I drapt in my 
cheer like a peeceful lam, and set thar the 
rest uv the evenin. It were a grate trile, 
but I dun it to pleas my littil wief. 

Well I coodin begin to tell you the haf 
uv what follerd. Seen arfter seen uv splen- 
dur, with anguls, and dazlin luvli soldjers 
in handsum forrin yuniform, and ladies 
which was painted later in the day than 
the anguls and almost as bewtiful, and al- 
waies the pritty littil sorrerful Peri lookin 
on with hevvinly tenderness upon the seen. 
And evvry wunst in a while jest befo the 
curtin riz, the lady with the fine vois wood 
cum out in the dark and ixplain it all to us 
in poitry. Sholy she cood doo whut she 
pleasd with her vois,and suintiems she put 
mo feelin in it than it cood hold, and it 
farly run over, makin me almost cry, ef I 
hadint ben feerd the ladies settin by me 
wood uv hav laft at me. 

It apeer that the littil Peri had to make 
a partickular kind uv a presint to the an- 
juls in the gardin uv Parrydice befo they 
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wood let her in. She tride a heep uv 
things—the last drop uv blud frum a dying 
warrier, the last sigh uva faithful sweetart 
(a most a rar artickil) but nun uv um wood 
do, tel at last she got a teer frum a repen- 
tant sinneer’s eye, which carried her rite in, 
and thar the Tablows endid, thar bein a 
good eel uv moneful singin befo they got 
thoo. 


But what astonisht me were the fact that 
the yung ladis in my naberhood seemed to 
be pusnully akwaintid with the ainjuls in 
the Tablows. Evvry tiem the curtin hies- 
tid, I cood heer um sayin—* Thar’s so and 
so,” callin her naim. ‘“ Aint she perfekly 
luvly ? Did you ever see ennything so bew- 
tiful? Oh! izzint she sweet?” and so foth, 
and so foth. I declar I thought they was 
all pickcher paintins. They didint move 
a inch and was mo bewtiful than nacher. 
Ef them things, them ainjuls, was humun 
beins, reeul humuns, livin in the mortil 
boddy in Richmun (which I kin skeercely 
beleeve it) I’m a goin to nock the nex man 
doun which tells me the gearls in Richmun 
aint pritty. It’s a falsity, my preshus, a 
egnawmus falsity. 

Ixkews my dwellin on the Tablows so 
long, my deare, when I ought to told you 
about them things I bought fer you, strickly 
akordin to dreckshins. I misses you a 
grate deel down here, and shood uv injoid 
them Tablows heap mo ef you had bin 
thar. The fact is thees publick amews- 
mints ar verry dreery unlest you has a 
sweetart or wief setten by yo side. Mem- 
ber how me and you used to squeeze wun 
nuthers hands at the Pamarammer when 
the lites went out? I does: I shell nuvver 
fergit it. It were foasibly recalld to my 
memry by a par uv the most brillyunt black 
eyes (presint cumpny ixceptid) on wun 
side uv me and a littil white hand on the 
uther. But I warnt akwaintid with um,and 
nuvver said a word to um, I[ pledge you my 
honner as a gentilman. I were mightly 
pleasd with the Tablows and shell alwais 
be thankful to Mr. Tom Ballud (the best 
gentilmun in the wirl, ennyhow) fer tellin 
me they wasa goinon. They say they is 
fer the bennyfit uv Genru] Washintun and 
Mount Vernun, which I wish to grachuous 
they wood cum up to Kerdsvil and hav 
sum Tablows fer the bennyfit uv Mount 
Willisis, which they cood buy it a heap 
cheeper than Mount Vernun, and it’s a 
heap bigger too. 

You must be ixtreemly keerful uv yoself; 
my deare. I shell be back in a few days; 
a verry few days. Tel then, I remane, 

Yo faithful and affection husbune 
Mozis Appuws 


To Mrs. Mozis Addums, in rispect. 
Peckerwood Parrydice, near Kerdsvil 
Buckingaim County, Va. 
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“Love me Littte, Love me Lone.” By 
Cuartes Reapg, Author of “ Jt is Never 
too Late to Mend,” “ White Lies,” &c. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publish- 
ers. 1859. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


All the characteristics of Charles Reade 
are to be seen in this story, his daring 
dramatic genius, his strength in setting be- 
fore the reader live men and women, his 
easy command of sparkling dialogue and 
animated description. Some coarseness 
there is, an allusion or two verging on pro- 
fanity, an abundance of “situations” as of 
old. Lucy Fountain is perhaps his best 
female character, and Mrs. Bazalgette his 
worst, for the others, they are humdrum 
except the big, brave sailor-lover. The 
story moves on with great rapidity from 
beginning to end, and the time embraced 
in it is but a few months, though the book 
is one of four hundred and thirty odd 
pages. But Reade would not be himself 
without an episode, and accordingly he 
gives us a long chapter on English bank- 
ing, with a purpose, as he tells us, of using 
some of his present puppets again. Af- 
fectations of style, typography, and punctu- 
ation, and the love of high effect are the 
faults of this novelist, but his genius tri- 
umphs over them all, and we rank him 
first among the younger writers of Great 
Britain. May the supplementary volume 
to this work soon appear. 


SHAKSPEARE’S LecaL AcquirreMents Consip- 
ERED. By Jonn Lorp Camppett, LL. D., 
F.R.S. E., in a Letter to J. Payne Col- 
lier, Esq., F. 8. A. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 1859. [From 
James Woodhouse & Co., 139 Main 
Street. 


It is a striking truth in connection with 
Shakspeare, showing the universality of 
his genius and his wonderful knowledge of 
all things human, that upon the intrinsic 
evidence of his Plays men have sought to 
prove the most diverse facts concerning 
his life and education. It is clear to some 
that he must have enjoyed the advantages 
of a classical training at the University. 
Others think that he had gone through a 
course of medical study. Others again 
see in his dramatic works proof positive 
that he sprang from the humblest condi- 
tion where no facilities whatever were 
afforded him of acquiring the learning of 
books. And here comes my Lord Camp- 
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bell, the Chief Justice, to show that he 


was probably bred to the law. The trea- 
tise is a most ingenious and entertaining 
one, and the argument strong enough cer- 
tainly, as his lordship avers, to hang a 
jury, if not to secure a verdict in its fa- 
vour. As nothing relating to Shakspeare, 
from the pen of a profound scholar and 
accurate thinker, can be without a real 
value, the reading world is under great 
obligations to Lord Campbell foo his in- 
quiry into Shakspeare’s legal acquire- 
ments, and the American public to the Ap- 
pletons for reprinting it. 





Tue Manvat or Cuess: Containing the El- 
ementary Principles of the Game, §c. By 
Cuartes Kenny. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 1859. 


Science anp Art or Cuess. By J. Monroz, 
B.C. L. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1859. 


Tue Laws anpD Practice or Wuist. By 
Catess. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1859. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


The recent impetus given to the science 
of chess in Europe and America by the 
amazing prowess of Mr. Paul Morphy, has 
doubtless been the occasion of bringing 
out the two works on the subject, whose 
titles are given above. In view of this 
probability, it seems hardly fair that Mr. 
Kenny has taken no notice whatever of 
Mr. Morphy’s game, and that Mr. Monroe 
has honoured him with but two or three 
passing references. The works, however, 
will meet with a ready sale, for they treat 
with comprehensive ability of the princi- 
ples of the game, and are illustrated by 
abundantdiagrams. The votaries of whist, 
who accord with Mrs. Battle in her notions 
of that ancient diversion as given by 


_ Charles Lamb, will gladly accept the little 


tractate of “ Calebs” who seems to have a 
practical acquaintance with the philoso- 
phy of the subject. 





Pauissy THE Potrer; Or, the Huguenot, Ar- 
tist, and Martyr. A true Narrative. By 
C. L. Brienrwett. New York: Pub- 
lished by Carlton & Porter. [From 
James Woodhouse & Co., 139 Main 
Street. 


The records of art contain no more stir- 
ring or affecting chapter than that which 
narrates the story of Palissy the Potter. 
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The volumes of Mr. Morley, published 
several years ago, presented the earliest 
satisfactory account of the life and labours 
of this remarkable man that ever emana- 
ted from the English press. The present 
admirable sketch is based upon the work 
of Mr. Morley, and is designed for another 
class of readers, the children of the Sun- 
day Schools. It is a charming book, with 
all the interest of a romance, and it pos- 
sesses the high merit of holding up to the 
young a glorious example of perseverance 
under difficulties and conscientious dis- 
charge of duty in the face of appalling 
danger. We cannot praise too highly the 
neatness of the book’s externals. The ty- 
pography is beautiful and the numerous 
engravings on wood are spirited and char- 
acteristic. 





Dictionary oF THE Uyitep Srtares Con- 
Gress, Containing Biographical Sketches of 
its members from the Foundation of the 
Government ; with an Appendix compiled 
as a Manual of Reference for the Legisla- 
tor and Statesman. By Cuartes Lanman. 
Published for the Author. By J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Company. Philadelphia. 1859. 

From James Woodhouse and Co., 139 
ain Street. 


This is the age of dictionaries and cyclo- 
pedias and our Honorable Congressmen 
are certainly well entitled to the distinc- 
tion of being sketched biographically in a 
book specially devoted to them. The ar- 
rangement of Mr. Lanman’s volume is ex- 
cellent and the execution faithful, though 
he has not escaped the almost unavoidable 
fault of giving too much space to some 
members and too little toothers. Of course 
this defect will appear greater or less ac- 
cording to the views of the reader, but we 
observe some of our Virginia M. C.’s who 
have figured largely in the legislative an- 
nals of the nation, passed over with bare 
mention. The facts stated in the work 
may be implicitly relied on, and this is no 
small degree of praise for a volume requi- 
ring so great an amount of labour in its 
preparation. Altogether we consider the 
Dictionary of Congress a valuable addition 
to the library of the politician and legisla- 
tor. 


Tue Lire or James Warr. With Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. By James 
Parrick Murrmuzap, M. A. _Iilustrated 
with wood cuts. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 1859. [From A. Mor- 
ris, 97 Main Street. 


We have become so accustomed to the 
use of great mechanical inventions that 
we do not properly estimate the value of 
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the services which great mechanical inven- 
tors have rendered to mankind. We see 
the beauty of the machine’s operation, we 
recognize with a certain amount of pleas- 
ure the rationale of its movement, and the 
exquisite adaptation of the means to the 
end sought for, and there in our conceit we 
stop. We do not bestow a thought on the 
difficult mental labour by which the perfect 
idea was enunciated, content with the be- 
lief that it must have been brought out 
sooner or later, and regarding it now as a 
common property and part of our boasted 
civilization. Itis well to be reminded now 
and then of the debt of grateful reverence 
we owe to the men who made that civili- 
zation whatitis. James Watt was not the 
least skilful or effective of the architects of 

ngland’s modern greatness. Without him 
they would have fallen far behind what 
she has achieved, and not England alone, 
but every nation that sends out a steam- 
ship or employs a locomotive engine, is the 
beneficiary of his genius. The present 
volume is a full and interesting biography 
of this remarkable man and we commend 
it most heartily to the acceptance of our 
readers, 


Tue American NomismaticaL Manvat, &c., 
&c. By Montrovittz Witson Dickeson, 
M.D. Illustrated by Nineteen Plates of 
Fac-Similes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1859. [From James Wood- 
house & Co., 139 Main Street. 


A large, elegantly printed and most val- 
uable work on the Coins of America. The 
letter-press is entertaining and instructive, 
giving the fullest information on the sub- 
ject, from the rude pieces of money em- 
ployed by the aborigines, including their 
belts of wampum, down to the broad beau- 
tiful double eagle, just from the Philadel- 
phia mint and struck from the gold of Cal- 
ifornia. The plates representing our coins 
now in circulation are so accurately done 
that one is led to attempt taking the “ mint 
drops” from the page and putting them in 
his pocket. We know nothing of Dr. Dick- 
eson, the author of this elaborate treatise, 
but we should be inspired with a lively 
respect for his talent were it not for the 
portrait of himself, vilely executed, which 
deforms the frontispiece, and in which as 
Macaulay said of Robert Montgomery’s 
likeness, he appears to be doing his best to 
look like a man of genius and sensibility, 
but with less success than his strenuous 
efforts would seem to deserve. The prac- 
tice of inserting portraits of authors, com- 
paratively unknown to the public, in their 
earliest books, is one “more honoured in 
the breach than the observance.” 


